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CHAPTER I. 

The power of Beauty over Princes.-— The 
Prince Charles makes a promise to the 
Marcliesina Amphilisia di Medicis, 
in favor of the Prince Vicentio. 

The Marchesina di Medicis lost no time 
in makiug her suit to Prince Charles : 
he visited her as usual one evening, and 
she prepared the way to her request by 
new and irresistible fascinations* Sfce 
played and sung to amuse her Prince, 
and by turns entertained him with little 
histories of the ladies and nobles/>f Italy; 
and at length told him that the Prince 
Vicentio had paid her a visit. At* first 
toe. 11. a 
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the Prince Charles reddened and seemed 

5*- c 

displeased, which was the very point the 
artful Amphilisia depended on. “ No, 
, my Prince/’ said she, “ do not be sur- 
prised, I never liked Don Vicentio ; 
and although his visit was to me, his 
suit was to my Prince. The. fool, is in 
love, over head and ears in love.” — • 
“ I know,” replied the Prince Charles, 
“ that Don Vincentio asked my consent 
to espouse the Countess di Simonetta, 
and 1 gave it — what would he have 
more ?” “ Why that without which. 

Prince, all that you have granted w ill 
avail him nothing: the Countess di Si- 
monetta does not like him, and chuses, 
notwithstanding it would offend her fa- 
ther, to marry a cavalier who is not 
of the first nobility. Count St. Floren- 
tin is her lover. Now 1 wish very much 
to see this coxcomb Vicentio, who thinks 
every lady in Italy is in love with him t 
married to this Countess di Simonetta ; 
I wish, my prince, that you would give 
tne your promise never to consent to 
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her espousing any other person during 
his life.” - “* My love Amphilisia,” re* 
turned the Prince, “ you. know that I 
would almost grant you any thing, but 
this seems to me unnecessary : thy* Mar- 
quis di Simpnetta, her father, wijl make 
.her giv$.her compliance, he is devoted to 
me,]’ “Yes, but yet my Prince, she may 
perhaps prevail with him in favor of this 
'St..Flo,rentin, who saved her life at the 
fire,” . 1 know nothing of St. Floren- 

tine* Replied the Prince, “ who is he;?” 
V. I* ( am sure,” replied the lady Aniphi- 
lisia., “ I do not know the creature at 
all.” “ Well ” replied the Prince, “ 1 
tijipk thajt 1 may safely, promise tl\at 1 
will .not. ,give my consent to the lady’s 
nuptials with any other Cavalier than 
Prince Vicentio,, as he has had mine al- 
ready that, .the alliance shall take place; 
though 1 must acknowledge that it is 
too arbitrary,” “ The commands of my 
Prince,” replied the Marchesina di Me- 
dicis, “ can ever be considered arbi- 
trary.” “ Well then, 1 promise you,” 
B 2 
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repeated the Prince. •“ A thousand 
thanks,*’ cried the Lady Amphilisia. 

The Prince was happy that he was 
relieved from the importunities of the 
Marchesina di Medicis on such a sub- 
ject ; he had, indeed, no regard what- 
ever for the Prince Vincentio, and was 
altogether indifferent about his wishes ; 
the only time when he particularly liked 
him was in the hours of dissipation and 
riot — then my dear Vincentio was every 
thing with him ; but in the moments 
of* tedious reflection, he had a distaste 
for such friends, yet it was riot long be- 
fore, suffering the fatigue ofidlenes, he 
would seek again for the same relief, 
and chuse again the same company 
whom he despised. 

The Lady Amphilesia now produced 
some of the most choice and delicate 
wines, and fruit of the richest flavor ; 
the fragrant coffee of the Eastern Isles 
was poured into the richest china Cups, 
aiid the sweetest perfumes were exhaled 
from vases to delight the senses of the 



Prince* who indulged on the couch of 
th^fair Marchesina, delighted with the 
leisure and' languor which destroyed 
him, every nerve trembling with excess, 
and his pulse beating high with the fe- 
ver of repletion. 

The next day the Marchesina di Me- 
dicis sent for the Prince Vicentio, who, 
anticipating his success, flew to her as 
it were on the wings of the wind, and 
made himself happy in having secured 
the royal promise, that would destroy 
the happiness of another ; he was now 
certain that Henry St. Florentin must 
give up all hopes of the hand of the 
Countess di Simonetta, and he could 
not believe it possible that she would 
chuse to pass her days in a convent 
sooner than espouse a prince. 
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CHAP. II. 

e 

The Rival Benefactors. 

Henry had one evening taken his usual 
walk, when the poor widow and her 
children were almost overcome with joy 
at the approach of the*ir kind benefactor 
near the door of their cottage, who after 
having requested in vain that they would 
subdue their transports, was compelled 
to insist in the most serious manner that 
they would not oppress him further 
with their expressions of gratitude. 

When Henry could obtain a moment 
in which he could be heard, he asked the 
poor woman if fifty piecesvvere sufficient 
to enable her to support and educate her 
family, without leaving her house or 
sending them away from her. “ Fifty 
pieces, Sir !!’* exclaimed the good crea- 
ture, “ Good Heavens ! with half that 
sum 1 could set myself up in a little 
trade,* and could be quite happy, and 
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by carts and management should be 
able to save something for my children, 
to assist them when they might be able 
to go into the world arfd try to get 
their own bread. 

Henry St. Florentin felt happy that 
the liberality of his unknown benefac- 
tor, had enabled him to do more than 
would have been in his own power, and 
instantly put the fifty pieces into the 
widow’s lap, and promised to call again 
iw a short time. Henry was taking his 
learve, when to his astonishment, the 
Countess di Barlemont, and the Coun- 
tess di Simonetta, conducted by a ser- 
vant who had been their guide, entered 
the cottage. 

The Countess di Simonetta who 
perceived the surprise of Henry, spoke 
to him in the most friendly manner, and 
took him by the hand. “ You will irot 
wonder,” said she, “ any longer at this 
unexpected interview, when you are in- 
formed that by some chance "we have 
both fixed on the 6ame object of regard, 
B 4 
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and I hope that you will not be jealous, 
if we contribute something to help Ahis 
good widow, and if we may be happy 
enough to preserve her from fallingagain 
into the bands of the cruel and hard- 
hearted men from whom you released 
her.” “ Indeed, Madam,” replied Hen- 
ry, “ this good lady was relieved in her 
distress by a more powerful personage.” 
“ Indeed !” replied the Countess and 
who pray was it that relieved her?” 
“ It was,” replied Henry, “ the Stran- 
ger Friend.” “The Stranger Friend !• !” 
interrupted the Countess. “ It was the 
same person, Madam,” said Henry, 
who you noticed yesterday in the Red 
Mantle, and who accosted you at the 
door of thecarriage.” “ It is very extra- 
ordinary,” replied the Lady Juliana. 
“ Aye, aye, Madam,” interrupted the 
grateful widow, “ this Cavalier may 
say what he pleases, but bless his noble 
generous heart, he was the first who 
came to help me, and now he has re- 
turned again to-day, and has given mo 
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a sufficient sum to enable me to provide 
for m^f children, and to bring them up 
in honest industry. See Ladies,” said 
she, shewing them the mcfney which 
Henry had given her. . 

The Countess di Simonetta was ex- 
tremely affected at the recital of Hen- 
ry’s noble conduct ; she was unable 
to conceal her agitation, and turning to- 
wards him, said in a sweet and impres- 
sive tone of voice : “ After the praises 
which this good woman has bestowed, 
and to w hich you are so justly entitled, 
my approbation can' be of little worth ; 
however, T cannot deny myself the plea- 
sure of expressing to you my admiration 
of your conduct, which shows fcuch an 
example of kindness and benevolence, 
that you must give me the permission 
to follow you in the noble work of real 
charity. 

“ Your approbation, Madam,” re- 
plied Henry, with an animated counte- 
nance, “isthe most flattering recotApense 
that 1 could receive, even if my cpn- 
b 5 - 
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duct really merited such adistihguished 
notice ; but here 1 have only been* the 
dispenser of the bounty of another. 
Henry St. Florentin then detailed, with 
the noble frankness belonging to his 
character, the circumstances of the 
anonymous letter, and also told the 
Countess in what way he intended to 
lay out the remainder of the sum which 
had been sent him in so mysterious a 
manner, by an unknown hand. 

The Countess di Simonetta was still 
more pleased with the candour, 0 and 
ingenuous declaration of Henry, by 
which he refused a portion of praise that 
he could have taken to himself, without 
the fear of being detected for an impos- 
tor, and she repeated the high sense 
which she entertained of his honor aud 
liberality. 

The Countess di Barlemont, who had 
just given some gold td the poor woman* 
to help clothe the children, was taking 
leave, "when the Countess di S imonetta 
smiting kindly on Henry, asked him to 
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join their party in a little excursion to 
LajCassina, and which invitation was 
not neglected on his part.- 

The carriages of the. Marquis di Si- 
monetta and the Countess Albici, were 
joined at the road to La Cassina by those 
of several others of the nobility, who 
were going to enjoy the beauties of the 
surrounding scenery of one of the most 
beautiful spots in Italy, several of the 
friends of the Countess di Simonetta 
joined her as they alighted, and one ot 
them having some matters of privacy to 
communicate to the Countess di Bar- 
lemont, led her on one side of the vine- 
yards of La Cassina, and left Henry 
with the Countess di Simonetta on the 
other. 

There could not be a more delightful 
picturethan that which the surrounding 
landscape presented. The summer sky 
was unclouded, the birds were singing 
on every branch, only a gentle zephyr 
of air was abroad which scarcely caused 
the leaves of the olive and the dgte to 
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tremble, the ponderous branches of 
grapes hanging from the luxuriant %jnes 
gave a promise, as it were, from Pomo- 
na herself, of a rich harvest ; while the 
corn, with its golden ears, seemed load- 
ed with the fond of thousands, and 
interspersed with the pasturage, display- 
ed nature gladdening by her counte- 
nance the heart of ipan. 

Henry, St. Florentin was not un- 
conscious of the beauty of the scene, 
which seemed calculated for the excite- 
ment of the most tender and dangerous 
impressions. The Countess di Simo- 
netta felt the like sensations, - with some 
embarrassment at being left alone with 
one who was certainly $n object of her 
esteem and regard ; but concealing her 
emotion under an air of dignity natural 
to her, and which insured her a respect- 
ful attention, she continued her con- 
versation without restraint, ancPwitb an 
easy gaiety managed to confine it to 
indif erent subjects ; however, in such 
cases, every syllable which comes from 
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tlie lips of the woman we adore has a 
deepjnterest. The skilful lover knows 
how to turn the conversation to his own 
advantage, but the lover who is more in- 
genuous only discovers the state , of his 
own mind, and iscontented to rest incruel 
uncertainty as to the real sentiments 
of his mistress ; his heart is so trans- 
parent |hat it may be seen through, and 
the fascination which he suffers is too 
powerful for him to have the right use 
of his sense and judgment. 

The Countess di Simonetta, without 
being either prudish or pedantic, was 
extremely sensible and refined, and 
would have startled at any thing like' a 
studied declaration from HeAry; the 
God of Love, however, manages better, 
for without a consciousness of their 
situation, both the Countess and Henry 
began to touch on the dangerous sub- 
ject ; the conversation took an animated 
turn, and although Henry did not say 
any thing that could explain tob much, 
yet there remained no doubt in the qiind 
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of the Countess, of his sentiments to- 
wards her, but unfortunately fa*> his 
repose, she did not allow him to read 
distinctly die sentiments of her own 
mind. 

A conversation between two beings 
of delicacy and sentiment is dangerous 
to both : sentiment seems to be height- 
ened and increased* in proportion to the 
obstacles aud the resistance used to con- 
strain it ; constraints which frequently 
serve for an excuse for a lover to make 
his first explanations; but as soon as the 
contemplation of a rival, and theopiuion 
of indifferent persons or of relations or 
acquaintances who reason freely and 
judge severely of the passion, is at an 
end, it is then no longer circumstances 
which constrain the avowal, an obstacle 
yet more powerful arises — it is the be- 
loved object itself, the fear of offending — 
the fearof saying too much, or, perhaps, 
of saying too little. The most potent 
judge ifc the one to w hom we are ensla- 
ved,, for whom we think we could lose 
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our livc&, before whom we tremble with 
awfeand admiration, and in whose ser- 
vice we glory in captivity. 

Such was the situation of Henry St. 
Florentin, when, in the w'ood of La 
Cassina, he found himself separated from 
the Countess di Barlemont and her 
friends. At length he ventured to speak: 
“ How much an object of envy should 1 
be, my dear Countess, if I could hope 
that your approbation of the sentiments 
which entirely possess my mind at this 
instant, might be given with the same 
lovely grace and expression which you 
bestow’ed on my conduct towards the 
poor widow. Pardon this frank avowal, 
which 1 cannot resist making*at a time 
so favorable to such sentiments, and, 
perhaps, the last opportunity that I may 
have ; 1 may be allowed saying that I 
love, since 1 dare not proceed further, 
my destiny demands my absence, and 
this interview may be the last for life.” 
At this expression the Countess felt an 
interest which occasioned a deep, sigh, 
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when lifting her eyes to Heaven, she left 
llenrv between the contending passjpns 
of hope and fear, to join the Countess 
di Barlemont, who came up at the in* 
stant, as it were, to relieve the lovers 
from their mutual embarrassment, and 
the conversation once more became ge- 
neral. 

During the remainder of the walk, 
Henry could not snatch another oppor- 
tunity of speaking privately to the Coun- 
tess di Simonetta. 

On the return of the party to the ho<nse 
of the Countess Albici, that lady en- 
treated Henry to sup with them, and as 
an inducement, said they should have 
no company. The Marquis di Simonetti} 
and the Count di Barlemont were gone 
to Montferrat. Henry accepted the in- 
vitation without hesitation, as he ho- 
ped, in the course of the evening, to be 
able to learn his fate from the lips of his 
beloved Juliana. 

The Cpuntess di Barlemont assisted 
greatly to make the supper party happy, 
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as usual, • by her genuine effusions of 
wit and fancy. The raillery which she 
occasionally used, the apparent reveries 
of the Countess Juliana, and the abstrac- 
tion of Henry, whose mind was occu- 
pied with the most interesting contem- 
plations, would have made the scene en- 
tertaining to an indifferent spectator. 

It coqld not be expected that the 
Countess di Barlemont could sustain the 
xvl le discourse to herself, in fact, they 
soon grew tired of each other, and se- 
parated at an earlier hour than usual. 

Henry returned to his lodgings, and 
having reflected on the events of the day, 
was convinced that the obstacles to his 
hopes were greater than he had* at fisrt 
imagined, ar.d that the high sense of 
duty which the Countess professed to 
owe to the Marquis her father, present- 
ed an almost insurmountable barrier to< 
his views, which he begun to think ex- 
travagant, and of a nature that could 
never be brought to accomplishment. 
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ClIAP. Iir. 

The Invitation . — A Benefit ungraciously 

bestowed. 

The next morning when Henry awoke^ 
a letter was brought him from the Count 
di Barlemont, who had just •'arrived, 
to acquaint him that he had the Mar* 
quis di Simonetta’s commands to in- 
vite him to dine with them that day. 

There could not be any thing* more 
grateful to the wishes of Henry than 
this invitation presented, as it seemed 
to promise another opportunity of ex- 
plaining his sentiments to the Countess 
Juliana, and of knowing hers ; he there- 
fore readily accepted the engagement. 
Henry found, assembled at the Palace of 
‘the Count di Barlemont, not only all 
the company he had been accustomed 
to meet there, but some more of th’ose who 
he remembered to have seen at the grand 
masque, and amongst them the Duke 
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id Montferrand, Who smiled very gra- 
ciously on Henry, as he entered the au- 
dience chamber, and gave him 1 his hand; 
besides expressing hi rnself in*the most 
handsome terms, greatly concerned that 
they had not met sooner. Henry, on 
his part, made the most grateful ac- 
knowledgments in return ; when the 
conversation was interrupted by the la- 
dies who joined the party. 

After the usual compliments had ta- 
ken place, the Marquis di Simonetta 
approached with a great deal of gravity 
towards Henry, and addressing him, par- 
ticularly, said: “Sir, I must entreat your 
acceptance of this very poor mark of 
gratitude, which I have in my power 
to offer you, for the prompt Assistance 
that you afforded my daughter in a 
moment of danger ; and rest assured, 
that the Marquis di Simonetta knows 
how to value even the slightest service 
done to him or his family.” Having said 
these few words, the Marquis presented 
Henry with a letter addressed to him, 
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which he opened, and found to his sur- 
prise, that it contained an appointment 
to the command of a troop in the regi- 
ment which he had lately left. 

All the company present who were in 
possession of thd secret of the Marquis 
affected to join immediately in Henry's 
astonishment, and were loud in their 
praises of the Marquis di .Simonet- 
ta’s liberality, for having so nobly ^re- 
warded the service he had done by gal- 
lantly rescuing the Countess Juliana 
from the dames ; and spoke of the re- 
compense being the most magnificent, 
and even princely. 

Henry St. Florentin was some time 
before ‘ he could recover himself suffi- 
ciently to express his sentiments of the 
obligation ; he was, however, naturally 
grateful and ingenuous, and, at the 
same time, unsuspecting. He returned 
thanks therefore to the Marquis, in the 
most sincere terms, for a benefit which 
threatened to prove fatal to his fondest 
h9pes to which language the Marquis, 
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with an unworthy dissimulation, replied: 
** Count, I request that you will say 
no more on the subject of this poor re- 
compense for your spirit and gallantry. 
1 hope that 1 shall soon have it in my 
power to do more. — This young Cava- 
lier/’ said he to the Duke di Montfer- 
rand, “should see some service abroad.” 
The Duke bowed, hnd the Marquis 
concluded his harangue by saying : “At 
present, however, Count Henry, you 
will be satisfied that I am not ungrate- 
ful.” * 

The Countess Juliana enhanced the 
value of the present of the Marquis 
greatly, by assuring Henry, with an en- 
chanting smile, that there was not any- 
thing that could efface from her recollec- 
tion the imminent danger of that night, 
and his eminent service. 

The day passed without any other 
remarkable occurrence. The Marquis 
di Simonetta had dedicated it to an os- 
tentatious display of his liberality, and 
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to give all possible publicity to such an 
act of munificence, be had taklh care 
.to assemble all thQse who were witnesses 
of Henry’s condi^ct at the fire. He was 
anxious to let every , one see how well 
he knew ; tq appreciate a service done 
him by any individual ; and that . his 
munificence would always prompt hinp 
to exceed in value that service, Whatever 
it might be. 

Thus did the proud Marquis di Si- 
netta at once flatter his own vanity, and 
set his mind at rest, even in a'moral 
point of view, as to the amount of the 
obligation which he had forced on Hen- 
ry, very far exceeding and overbalan- 
cing what he had done. 

But what was yet more pleasing in 
the contemplations of the Marquis, was 
the expedient which he had contrived 
for getting the Duke de Montferrard to 
order Henry to join his regiment in 
eight days at latest, under pretence that 
the Count St. Florentin himself was ea- 
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ger to dep'art, having lost a great deal 
of time by having remained so long in 
the capital. 

The Marquis was very mufch satisfied 
with himself, for having put things in 
so good a train ; and was persuaded that 
his stratagem would have the effect of 
extinguishing the sentiment which he 
feared had been raised in the breast of 
his daughter towards her protector, and 
that Henry, when once he had left Mi- 
lan, would give himself up entirely to. 
the pifKsuits.of.bisi profession or of plea- 
sure ; for .his pride>would/Jiot sutler him 
to conceive otherwise than that Henry 
would feel bimseli’ibighhy honoured, and 
would be very . much gratified at having 
so powerful a friend as himself. In this 
respect, however, the- Marquis tvas de- 
ceived, because, like too many, he formed 
an estimate: of the passions and opinion 
of dthers by his own*-*a standard as false 
as can be chosen, -fcince : men' differ in 
mind as in form, and' have many and 
various $hades>of characters ' 
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Henry St. Florentin, notwithstanding 
he u^ed repeated attempts, was unable 
to renew the conversation with the Coun- 
tess, which had been 60 happily begun 
in the wood. 

The Countess di Simonetta endea- 
voured to prevent any particular con* 
versation with Henry the whole evening, 
without, however^ exliibitingahy marks 
of reserve. When Henry, finding that 
there would be no chance of his being 
gratified that evening, politely took his 
leave, and retired to his lodging. 

When Henry reflected on the conduct 
of the Countess di Simonetta, he trem- 
bled for the event, and a cruel incerti- 
tude, bordering on despair, took entire 
pessession of his mind ; hope, with all 
its delightful .illusions left him,, and 
the thought of his brilliant appoint- 
ment in the army served to agonize him 
the more, as it seemed to remove him 
still further from the chance of ever 
possessing the objeet of his love. 

• The Countess di Simonetta was not, 
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however, more tranquil. On her. return 
frojn the wood of La Cassiaa, she .im~ 
mediately communicated to the: Signp^a 
Ammirato tire sentiments of Henry St. 
florentin, but that favorite had always 
represented, in the most serious and so- 
lemn language, the necessity of a blind 
obedience from a daughter to a father : 
and that the Marqyis would have rea- 
son to disapprove her conduct, if ever 
she permitted herself to receive the ad- 
dresses of any Cavalier, whose fortune 
an4 rank were below her own , and that 
a continuation of such a correspon- 
dence and acquaintance would prove to 
her a source of misfort une and calamity, 
when it was considered that she was 
surrendering her heart to one who could 
not, by any circumstance arrive at the ho- 
nour ofher hand, all which reasoning she 
she applied to the situation of the Coup- 
tess di Simouetta and Ilenrv St. Flo- 
rentin. 

The Countess di Siiuonetta loved and 
respected her worthy companion the 
Signora Ammirato, who, indeed, since 
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the death of the Marchesina, had sup- 
plied the place of a mother ; and .she 
did not hesitate to re -assure her of what 
she had marry times before given her 
proof— an implicit attention to her coun- 
sel. It was at this time, that she promi- 
sed to avoid any private conversation 
with Henry. It was not, therefore, un- 
til after her conversation with the Sig- 
nora Ammirato, that she affected an 
indifference which, unfortunately for 
her peace, it was not in her power to 
entertain ; an indifference which her feel- 
ings denied, and her heart disavowed. 
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CHAP. IV. 

The Midnight Councils at the Palace of 
Ti •ezzo. — The Lady Laurenta di l ol- 
tuma engages to serve the Prince Vicen - 
tio.—L’ Iso la d’ Amort. 

The Prince Vicentio, although a de- 
praved libertine, and satiated with the 
gallantries of the court of Milan, had 
still ?n inordinate appetite for women 
whose beauty was rendered still more es- 
timable by chastity : it was then that 
the Prince Vicentio hungered like a wolf 
to devour. The Lady Juliana, 'he well 
knew, could not be obtained by any other 
means than marriage, and of that event 
taking place he could have but little 
hope. He consulted, therefore, with Mar- • 
gotus, the pander of the Prince Charles, 
as to what was best to be done ; and 
that Cavalier, accomplished in all the 
arts of intrigue, still advised that it w ( as 
c 2 
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by women only that St. Florentin could 
fall ; and that the mind of the Lady 
Juliana once relieved from the esteem 
which it entertained for her lover, would 
immediately yield to the offer ofa Prince. 

The ladies most celebrated for their 
private state intrigues, as well as those 
of love, were summoned nightly at the 
palace of Trezzo,‘ to consult with the 
chamberlain Margotus, and withGiluI- 
ptius and ftlbscadello. Among the prin- 
cipal of the women, were the Lady Lau- 

renta di Volturna, and the LadieS' Livia 
* 

and Clementina. 

The meeting was in a retired chamber 
of the Palace, adorned with all the pic- 
tures and furniture best calculated to 
charm the eye and to raise desire. The 
statue of the Venus of Medicis, of pure 
unsullied marble and ofexquisite'work- 
manship, appeared on one side of tHe 
entrance, and bn the other was the Apol- 
lo Belvidere. Numerous paintings of 
nymphs bathing, and of Cupids in va- 
ritous attitudes, decorated tlie walls ; 
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and in the angles of the room were 
egyptian tables, covered vyith the choi- 
cest fruits, pastry and wines. 

It was in this secret chamber of 
the palace that the conclave met, for 
love and mischief ; and within its cir* 
circumference, were hatched the most 
dangerous plots, fatal to the innocence 
and happi uess of ma*ny. 

The ladies received the Prince Vicen - 
tio as the most favoured cavalier next 
to the Prince Charles. It is true that 
the Lady Joanella di Jirenta had always 
shuddered at the abandoned principles 
of the wretch Vicentio, but they had ta- 
ken care to leave her out of the intended 
plan, and the other ladies were too de- 
praved to entertain. any scruples. 

The Prince Vicentio and Margotus, 
demanded first of the Lady Livia di Mo- 
dena, whether she thought she could 
fix the attention of St. Florenfin by her 
fascinations, and draw him from his 
constancy to the Countess di Simonetta; 
paying her at the same time many tom- 
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pliments on the attractions which she 
possessed. The lady, however, declined 
the office; she was naturally good-natu- 
red, and felt a respect fbr the virtue of 
women, but the plain truth was, that 
the whole of her time was occupied in 
attempting the seduction of a rich 
Marquis from France, and at the same 
time to rob him of his fortune at play. 

The Lady Clementina di Campanda 
was the next to whom the Prince Vicen- 
tio explained his project, and she was 
engaged to use all her arts. The Lady 
Clementina, in truth, hated all men, 
and considered them as monsters watch- 
ing to destroy ; she rejoiced, therefore^ 
at the opportunity of a great revenge, 
and concealed her animosity under the 
mask of a sensibility which was once 
real, but which now served her for fatal 
purposes. 

The great master of intrigue, Mar- 
gotus, did not care to trust alone to the 
powers of the Lady Clementina ; the 
most brilliant offers were, therefore, made 
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also to the Lady Laurenta di Volturna, 
who actually entertained a passion for 
the mind and person of St. Florentin, 
ever since she had seen him at the Lady 
Victoria’s house. The Lady Laurenta, 
therefore, was most to be depended on ; 
and it might be already seen in the line 
expression of her face, that she was de- 
termined on conqueSt. 

The means which were to be used by 
the ladies, were left to their own inven- 
tion and intrigue. The lady Laurenta 
appeared to have her plan already in 
her head ; and the midnight council, af- 
ter partaking of the exquisite wines and 
refreshments which had been provided, 
broke up, bent on immediate actionand 
success. 

Fortune, however, appeared to favoi 
the designs of the Lady Laurenta. It 
happened that that lady had a beautiful 
palace, on the same road which Henry 
St. Florentin used to frequent, for the 
purpose of visiting the poor widow who 
had been the object of his care. H was 



situated on the borders of the canal of 
La Rosa, and in the midst of a small 
forest. 

Henry St. I'lorentin had been, one 
day, to pay his charitable visit, when he 
was attracted from the cottage of the 
poor widow, by the tineness of the even- 
ing, to take a walk on the borders of a 
pleasant wood, which appeared about 
a mile distant. Henry had no sooner 
arrived at the spot, than he was tempted 
to enter a shady grove, and to explore 
an irregular path, almost concealed 
with shrubbery, where a little door pre- 
sented itself, almost hid by the trees. 
The delighted St. Florentin, finding it 
half open, ventured to satisfy his cu- 
riosity, and was charmed with the view 
of an earthly paradise. His attention 
was arrested by innumerable new and 
beautiful objects; and his senses were 
delighted with the varied odours of the 
orange, the myrtle and the province rose, 
which were mingled together, and borne 
on the susceptible zephyrs that collected 
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them. *A fountain of the clearest water 
kept playing at the entrance ; and in- 
numerable cascades were seen between 
the trees, giving the most charming cool- 
ness to the scenery. The various ba- 
sins were tilled with gold and silver fish, 
playing wantonly near the surface of 
the gently ruffled water; while the mur- 
mu rings of rivulets. were sweetly echoed 
by the adjoining caves and grottos. 

The paroquet, the lowry, the java 
sparrow and the Virginia nightingale, 
with numerous other foreign birds, dis- 
played their plumage in aviaries betwixt 
the foliage; while the garden presented 
every curious exotic that was suited to 
the delightful climate of Italy. 

“ Shall I,” said the Count. St. Floren- 
tin, “ enter this charming place ?” He 
stood hesitating for a few moments ; at 
length, his curiosity prevailed, and«he 
proceeded, when he observed various 
statues between the trees, of exquisite 
workmanship. Cupids avaiTtageously 
placed behind the foliage, some jn at- 
c 5 
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titudes of drawing their bows, atid others 
spreading nets for the unwary passen- 
gers. Nymphs amusing themselves bath- 
ing in the clean stream of the basins, 
and the statues of Diana and of Venus 
in the recesses of the wood, with innu- 
merable inscriptions aunexed, all des- 
criptive of the tender passion. 

The young Count St. Florentin felt 
more and more enchanted, but was pre- 
sently prevented proceeding further by 
a branch of the canal La Rosa, which 
seemed to extend itself a great way. ' By 
turning, however, a little to the left, 
Henry discovered a drawbridge, over 
which he passed between pedestals of 
the finest marble, on each of which was 
placed a naked nymph, who held a 
wreath of flowers and a bandeau, on 
which was written 

“ V Isola (V Amor if” 

The imagination of the young Count 
St. Florentin became more and more en- 
chanted and confused ; a new kind of 
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sensation, dangerous enough in itself, 
foiyid its way to his breast : it was the 
effect of the excess, of the sweetness of 
the air, and of voluptuous,repose, that 
overpowered him. lie stood an instant 
motionless, reading the inscription. If 
Henry had given himself the chance of 
a moment's reflection, he might easily 
have conjectured tjjat the place must 
belong to some lady, or else to some no- 
ble wtio gratified histasteat the expence 
of propriety. St. Florentin, however, 
wa»too delighted to return from the en- 
chanted ground, and proceeded to a 
Mosque, on the door of which was inscri- 
bed the words 

“ Sacred to Love !’* 

Henry St. Florentin entered, and pas- 
sed through an apartment to a beautiful 
saloon, hung round with pictures, all 
descriptive of the passion. AbustofSap- 
puo was placed facing the entrance. The 
alcoves w*ere filled with vases, dispensing 
abroad the most agreable perfumes. An 
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elegantly adorned library appeared in 
niches between, and a rich carpetingco- 
vered the floor of the chamber. 

A door ofthe most beautiful varie? 
gated woods, was at the farther end 
of the saloon, and which was shut. 
Henry, for an instant, hesitated whe- 
ther he should proceed further on 
ground which was consecrated to love ; 
but the novelty of his surprise engaged 
him to continue his enquiries, and on 
touchitfg the door which had attracted 
his attention, he found that was not lock- 
ed within, but seemed to invite his 
entrance, and yielded to a gentle touch. 

Every thing was still, save the music 
of the birds, and the delighted St. Flo- 
rentin entered into an apartment which 
contained a basin of clear water, and 
a sofa of green satin, on which lay be- 
fore his enraptured vision, a beautiful 
female, entirely undrest, excepting a 
loose thin robe partly covering her beau* 
tiful lihibs : she was sleeping, and a 
book elegantly bound lay at her side. 
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Henry scarcely knew how lie should 
act*; a breath would have disturbed her, 
and hence he stood like a statue, over 
the beautiful object of his'admiration. 

Faithful as was Henry St. Florentin 
to the Lady Juliana, such a rich display 
of the charms of women before him, 
could not fail fo kindle the most dan- 
gerous passion. Her bosom was unco- 
vered — Henry had feasted his eyes on the 
picture before him, enamoured and en- 
chanted. “ Heavens!” cried he to him- 
self, “ Surely, this is no mortal resi- 
dence, nor is this fair creature mortal. 
1 am certainly enchanted in the realms 
of Arabian magic.” At this instant, 
Henry observed a lute resting against 
the sofa, which he took immediately in 
his hand, and being a master of the in- 
strument, touched it so as to produce 
the most soft, sweet and ravishing sounds. 
The sleeping lady awoke, astonished, 
and fixed her eyes on St. Florentin with 
an expression, of anger, mixed with 
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amazement. “ And who is it pray,” 
cried she, “ who has presumed to epter 
into a place sacred to the retirement 
of the Lady Laurenta di Volturna?” 
Henry bowed, fell on his knees at the 
side of the sofa, and in the most respect- 
ful manner entreated forgiveness. “ I 
have been, indeed,” said he “ too pre- 
sumptions, for I did not know the divi- 
nity that slept within this temple ; but 
the intruder is severely punished, he 
burns with an inextinguishable tire. You 
see, Madam, at your feet, one who has 
never before felt the magic of such 
charms.” “ If I am right,” replied the 
Lady, appeased, “I think you are the 
Count St. FJorentin ; and you may be 
proud when 1 tell you that there is no 
other cavalier in Italy, uho should have 
escaped my resentment for such an in 
traision. However, this retreat I have na- 
med V Isola (V Amor i and you, are one of 
the favorites of the Deity. But tell me, 
by what chance did you get into this gar- 
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den ?” Henry explained, and it appear* 
edtfratthe small private gate had been left 
open by the carelessness of a servant. 

It may be easy to conceive what pride, 
what delight, what exultation was felt 
by the Lady Laurenta di Volturna, at 
the accident which placed her victim 
immediately in her power. She now de- 
sired him to sit next,her on the sofa, and 
her face wore a smile of complacency 
and love. Henry St. JPlorentin had ta- 
ken her hand, the thrilling pleasure 
had* spread its sweet poison through 
every vein. The subtle flame encreased— 
its influence had already reached his 
heart, and his understanding began to 
yield, when the artful Laurenta bending 
towards him in the act of listening, ad* 
mitted new beauties to be seen, while 
every attitude seemed to convey those 
rapturous ideas which are dangerous 
even to the best regulated mind. 

The Lady Laurenta now arose. 
“ Come,” said she, “ St. Floreqtin, will 
you trust yourself with me, you need 
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some refreshment after your joy age of 
discovery 

The natural ease and gracefulness 
.with which the Count St. Florentin led 
the beautiful Laurenta from the bath? 
made him appear to her to the greatest 
advantage. His jfigure was grand, and 
his manner prepossessing aud engaging. 
It was impossible f hat so vvarnv a heart 
as Laurenta di Volturna's should not 
feel admiration and pleasure. 

“ Within this place,” cried the Lady 
Laurenta, (approaching a grotto', the 
outside of which was spread over by a 
rich vine) we may refresh ourselves. 

A repast the most luxurious that can 
possibly be imagined, consistingof pines, 
melofis, peaches, nectarines, the man- 
tuan grapes, and the richest wiites, was 
spread ready on tables of ivory, sup- 
ported by golden fauns and satyrs. Dur- 
ing the entertainment, the lady was at- 
tended by several black slaves. “ This 
is the way,” cried the Lady Laurenta, 
“ that Europeans live in India, where 1 
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have passed some of the happiest days 
of my life. 

After a delightful hour in the com- 
pany of one of the most fascinating wo- 
men in the w'orld, Henry St. Florentiii 
rose to take his leave ; when Laurenta, 
with the lute in her hand, played a de- 
lightful Italian air, expressive of her 
sighs of* absence and* the transport of a 
return. Henry was in extacy at the 
performance, and was completely ensla- 
ved in the most dangerous of all the 
passions. 

When Henry returned home he retired 
'to his closet, and revolved over in his 
mind all the pleasing incidents of the 
day. The Lady di Simonetta was en 
tirely forgotten. The only image pre- 
sent to his imagination was Laurenta di 
Volturna ; and at night sleep did not 
attend his pillow. It was near morning 
before even slumber arrived, and then it 
was only to represent to his disturbed 
repose^ the voluptuous dreams oY I’lsola 
d’Amori. 
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CIIAP. V. 

The death of the 1 ady Agniolla. — The 
stratagems of the Count Montorio. 

Henry was interrupted one evening in 
his reflections on fhe Countess di Simo- 
netta's worth, and the Lady Laurenta’s 
beauty, by the ‘arrival of a messenger 
with aletter from his old tutor St. Koch, 
who had been some time at the palace 
of Apulia, by the desire of the Lady 
Agniolla, who lay dangerously ill, and 
intimated a wish to see Henry; but 
added the good St. Roch, in his letter, 
I entreat you, by the love which you 
owe the Countess, not to defer your 
journey an hour, as I am apprehensive 
that some injustice is designed both to 
your interests and to her intentions. 
The Count Montorio and his son, the 
artful Montaltus, are both at the forest, 
and* are studying mischief; I will take 
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care to watch your interests in oaseany 
thirty happens, and entreat that you 
may visit the forest with the greatest 
dispatch. 

Henry was exceedingly afflicted at the 
intelligence which he received, as it 
was impossible for him to comply with 
the wishes of the old St. Roch, without 
obtaining leave from the Duke de Mont- 
ferrand. 

Although the Counfess di St. Floren- 
tin had of late only shewn a cold re- 
gard for Henry, yet he loved her affec- 
tionately, and was very anxious to be 
with her in her sickness, for which pur- 
pose he wrote immediately to the Duke, 
soliciting a few days leave on such an 
occasion. 

During this interim the Count Mon- 
torio was busily engaged in plots against 
Henry’s fortune and happiness; he had 
fancied to himself complete success in 
his attempts to traduce and vilify him 
in his absence, and hoped that lie might 
be ruined in the opinion of every cava- 
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lier io- the regiment, and never be able 
to return : Montorio concluded, there- 
fore, that Henry’s prospects were at an 
end, and began to consider only how he 
might profit by the circumstance of his 
being at Milan, and of the illness of 
his mother, to deprive him of his pro- 
perly in case of her death. 

The Count Montorio had returned to 
the castle with these views, but under 
pretence of the most anxious solicitude 
for the health of the Countess : that 
great master in dissimulation concealed 
his black designs with the most accom- 
plished art, and saw his Cady gradually 
decline before his eyes, with an impa- 
tience which it would have been diffi- 
cult for any other to have given the 
appearance of anxiety for her recovery. 
The event of her death was the first 
object of his thoughts, and the most 
flattering to his avarice. 

The Count Montorio attended to 
eyery stage of his lady’s disorder, and 
watched her day and night with an as- 
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siduity that did ridt fail of passing for a 
proof of tenderness and regard. If he 
absented himself for any time from her 
chamber, it Was for thesOle purpose of 
preparing a will, which he hoped he 
should be able to get her to sign. 

The Count Was one morning engaged 
in his devotions : to his stratagem, when 
the servant brought him two letters: 
one from WfrWiid, On officer, which ap- 
prized him Of ihe advancement of Henry 
t6 the comtnand of a trbop. Montorio 
whrf furious at this intelligence, and was 
oiily dlWwn from tile contemplation of 
a d^ep-laid scheme on the life of Henry, 
by the arrival of one of the attendants 
on the Countess, who represented her 
as' being in the last moments of her exis- 
tence. 

The Count Montorio run to the 
apartitient of his lady, with the utmost 
precipitation, ‘and weht to the side of 
her bed, where She was laying with her 
eyes lifted up to Heaven. At the en- 
trance of the Count, she faintlyarticu- 
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lated “ Remember my poor rejected 
Henry the Count Montorio. How- 
ever, alive only to his own selfish view 
hastened immediateily to his closet for 
the will which he had so carefully pre- 
pared, and returned almost in an install? 
with it in his hand ; but death, still 
more active, had defeated his views and 
called the Countess away, far from the 
reach of his power and controul. 

The Count Montorio was mute id 
in despair, as he saw his lady pale ann 
breathless on the bed ; he remained 
some moments absorbed in the most 
profound meditation : his mind, which 
had been for a long time inaccessible 
and impervious to every thing like feel- 
ing, now suffered, and was torn. He 
was overwhelmed at the idea of the loss 
of wealth, which he would sustain by 
the death of the Countess, for the 
whole of the estates in Italy of the de- 
ceased Count St. Florentin, with the 
fortune .of the Countess, devolved on 
Henry. 
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Another severe mortification to the 
Count Montorio was the event of Henry 
haviifg been advanced to a command, 
while his own son was only a lieutenant 
in the same regiment. Th*ese reflec- 
tions created that unceasing torment in 
mind of the Count, which is the 
jr-failing companion of those who 
•t to injustice and fraud for the ac- 
.nplishment of their desires. The 
ortune which he was on the point of 
grasping, by the will he had prepared, 
fvould be enjoyed by another, and after 
<11 his pains to do wrong, a powerful 
pro idence had interfered to prevent 
him. 

Nevertheless the Count Montorjo un- 
der his severe disappointment, w is not 
without new wiles and artifices, how 
to retain, at least, soipe part of Henry’s 
property : he knew the sensibility and 
generosity of mind of the young St. Flo- 
rentin, and, above all, the affectionate 
regard which he had always manifested 
towards his mother ; he knew that filial 
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piety reigned in the breast oft the noblr 
sfnd generous Henry St. Florentin, and 
that the last wishes of the deceasef 
would be .to him an absolute command, 
It was on these grounds that the Couf 
Montorio established, in his mind, a 
new plan. Without losing an instant, 
he wrote to Henry an account of the 
death of his mother, and described to 
him, with a well feigned sorrow, tie 
loss which they had suffered : lie adde 
that - the Countess had not actually 
made a will agreeable to the cusfommy 
forms, but that she made a declaration 
of her sentiments, which had been put 
into writing, that he had taken great 
Care 6f it, and that he would shew it 
him immediately on his arrival, he con- 
cluded his dispatch by congratulating 
Henry on his advancement, arid ov tell- 
ing him that he hoped, in future, they 
would be the best of friends, as they 
were mutual sufferers by the death of 
so valuable and excellent a woman. 

Henry received the dispatch contain- 
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ing the hews of the death of the Coun- 
tess Agniolla, just as he was departing 
from Milan, having obtained permis- 
sion from the Duke de Montferrand, 
who was a kind and benevolent officer, 
though very strict in all the duties of 
his profession. 

The Count Montorio, after having 
sent Iris dispatch, occupied himself in 
writing a paper or declaration, which 
it was his design to pretend was written 
as it had been dictated by the Lady 
Kgfr.olla : it. begun by charging Henry 
t. Florentin to consider the Count 
tontorio as his father, to make him 
tus friend and adviser, and to allow him 
a pension out of the estates sufficient to 
sustain his dignity and rank: the paper 
con* *uded with an injunction, in the 
most solemn terms, to perform her 
wishes in every particular, and to allow 
a very handsome yearly sum to the in- 
famous Montaltus. 

When the writing was prepared the 
Count Montorio locked it up carefully 

VOL. II. D 
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in a small casket, to whjch he affixed 
the seal pf the Countess, and preserved 
it as a document from which he hoped 
to derive considerable advantage. 

The Count Montorio, the better to 
perform. his part in the deep-laid plan, 
which was to rob Henry of his fortune, 
made all the parade that was possible, 
by affixing seals to the effects belonging 
to the Countess, that not any thing, as 
he said, might be touched before the ar- 
rival of. the Count St. Florentin, and 
to make deception still more plausrble, 
those seals had the armorial bearings 
and motto of that Count. 

Henry arrived at the forest of Apulia, 
plunged ‘in the deepest melancholy, 
which was heightened by the reflection 
that he was absent when the, Countess 
had the most ardent desire to fee him, 
before she closed her eyes for ever. 

TheCountess was buried in the Abbey 
of St. Bene di Polino, with fhe greatest 
funeral pomp and ceremony,, and after 
a show of respect for Henry V feelings, 
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the Count solemnly prepared to 
open jibe casket, containing the 'decla- 
ration, which liad been so ingeniously 
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rio, -was present on the occasion. Henry 
received* the sealed ’ pacquet with the 
most profound respect, and before he 
had read' it, assured Montorio that 
wHaitever it; might contain, . every wish 
of his mother should 'befultilTed, nor 
did Henry entertain the slightest suspi- 
cion that the Count Montorio could, be 
so diabolical as to fabricate the pap^r 
writihg he had the highest and' most 
religious veneration and' respect for the 
commands of the deceased, and* which 
determined his conduct. . ! 

The Cdunt Mdntorio, however, alive 
to W apprehension^ of a guilty breast, 
feared that, in a moment of reflection, • 
something might arise, in the mind of 
Henr^r that might defeat his piTrpose, 
R# ‘proposed,* therefore, immediately to 

send for a notary, that they might spt- 
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tie, without delay, every affair of mo- 
ment, that they might the sooner retire 
to indulge and participate in their mu- 
tual regret, and that after the act of 
affirming the declaration should be per- 
formed, they would consult together 
respecting a monument to be raised to 
the memory of the amiable and excel- 
lent Lady Agniofla. Henry consented 
to every thing, and presently the no- 
tary, who had been sent for, arrived, 
and entered on the business in due^form. 

While, however^ IVlontorio was en- 
gaged in an artful and pretended peru- 
sal of the instrument hy which Henry 
was to .confirm the validity of the de- 
claration, the notary gave int,o the hand 
of St. Florentin a paper which appear- 
ed to be another duplicate pf llie 
cal for his perusal, but which' ke 

. . , . > i . , ' >: ii j ..! 

to his astonishment, to contain only the 
words— - 

“ Refuse to sign the paper writing £ 
“ jfours , 

“ The Stranger Friend.” 


w?- 

found 
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Henry,* for an instant, felt a power 
as it»were impelling him from the fatal 
mischief, and he was just about sum- 
moning resolution enough * to dismiss 
the notary, without executing the pro- 
posed instrument, whenMontoriosnatch- 
ed the affirmation from the notary's 
hand, and with an air of frankness told 
Henry that he should not sign it, that 
although it was the wish of the Coun- 
tess, yet it was too grSat a sacrifice for 
him to make, that he was young, and 
that 'his fortune would not be more 
than necessary to support his rank, be- 
sides remarking that he had a heart dis- 
posed to do much good with wealth. 
The apparent reluctance of the Count 
Montorio to complete the business, had 
all the effect that he could have desired. 
Henry was affected by the nobleness of 
his conduct on the occasion, and replied 
“ Count Montorio, I owe much to you 
for your kind condolence, and the at- 
tention which you shewed to the Coun- 
tess during her illness ; you will be my 
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adviser arid 'friend : notary give ifle the 
paper;* With these words Henry 5 was 
about to put his seal, when he recol- 
lected the caution which he had- receiv- 
ed, and which be bad kept in his own 
bosom, he was certain that'it 'had coine 
from a friend, and he took advantage of 
the liberal display the Count Montorio 
bad made of his’ disinterestedness, tb 
accede to his wishes for the present, and 
dismissed the notary, to give time for 
reflection. Montorio affected to be very 
much pleased with the termination of 
the affair, and Montaltus approved also 
of the business being postponed. • 
M'ontorio, during the Conversation 
With Henry, and the reading of the 
affirmation by the notary, had suffered 
a torture of suspense and agony, he 
would have triumphed 1 in the Success of 
his stratagem ; but vVbs ready to sink 
into 'the earth when he' saw the change 
in Henry’s countenance, on the perusal 
of the paper put into liiS* hand 'by the 
nothry, and Which He” considered ‘ to be 
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(lie duplicate of the one he held, 'as for 
the* change which he observed, that 
was mistaken by him, for a lurking sus- 
picion in the mind of Henry, and which 
he fancied he had no sooner discovered, 
than he wished to anticipate any objec- 
tion, by a display of his own liberality, 
but this determination was not made 
without a curse on Henry for his suspi- 
cions, and a secret promise that he 
would be revenged. Henry, whose mind 
was truly noble, was not satisfied with 
himSelf, for disobeying, in the slightest 
degree, the wishes of the Countess : yet 
there was something so mysterious in 
the caution which he had received that 
he knew not how to act, and, perhaps 
concluded on the very worst measure 
that could be pursued : he desired 
the notary to prepare, a protocol of a 
solemn deed, whereby, >in case of bis 
dying, without a child, he 'disposed 
of the whole of his property to be 
divided between Montorio and Mon- 
taltus. “ 1 have,” said he, “ neither 
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relation nor friend besides yourselves ; 
it is not probable that 1 shall ever 
marry, and you, as th£ persons I most 
esteem, are best entitled to all that 1 
have. The Count Montorio, whose re- 
sentment was pacified by this declara- 
tion, could scarcely conceal his satis- 
faction, but affected very gravely to 
remonstrate with <Henry on his dejec> 
tion, which, be said, was highly blaine- 
able and must be surmounted. “ Come 
St. Flofentin,” said he, “ a soldier must 
not yield to depression of spirit ; if you 
insist on signing the instrument you 
propose, it shall be, Sir, but may you 
live long to enjoy the fortune to which 
you have succeeded.” Montorio, whose 
mind was capacious, looked forward 
already to the possibility of Henry's 
death, and to contemplations connected 
with that event too fatal and decisive. 

The wretch, Montorio, triumphed, 
therefore, in the partial success of his 
plan ; but though virtue frequently snf> 
fers /or a time, by the deep-laid scheme^ 
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of ihe wipked, yet that time is seldom 
of any duration ; the moment will come 
in which it must receive the punish- 
ment due to the labour of .malice, and 
the mask which, sooner or later, must 
fall off, discovers the complete defor- 
mity of the monster, who, no longer 
daring to expose his hideous head to the 
light, rptires into darkness and despairs 
that moment, however, had not arrived 
to the Count Montorio, and he was yet 
to prosper in mischief. 

■ Henry now made the Count acquaint- 
ed with the orderwhich he had received 
to go to his regiment immediately, and 
that heshould set out in two days., The 
Count proposed that his son Montaltus 
should accompany him on his journey, 
and that they should return with St. 
Florentin to [Milan, to make the ne- 
cessary preparations. Henry accepted 
their offer with bis usual frankness, and 
left a place only dear to him when it 
contained his parent — the Lady Ag- 
niolla. 

d5 



Montorio was now satisfied, on two 
important pointSi Henry had 1 signed 
the dfeed which gate bis estates/ after 
bis deatlij to theCmintand Montaltus, 
and during the absence of Henry* thte 
Count was 1 to have the entire manager 
inent of- bis fortune : there; Was, how- 
ever, one circumstance whicb'lay heavy 
at his heart, and .which destroyed, all 
the pleasure he received from 'the suc- 
cess of 'his artifice ; be longed to attain 
the knowledge how Henry had so much 
gained the friendship of the Duke de 
Montferrand, as to obtain an appoint- 
ment from him, only given to the first 
nobles- of Italy : for Henry, who was 
not in tlie habit of speaking .of himself* 
had said nothing of. the event which 
led to his acquaintance with the Mar- 
quis di Simonetta : the Count Montorio 
could not, therefore,' reconcile Henry's 
advancement, and that too notwith- 
standing the reports which had been so 
industriously circulated to his' disad- 
vantage, he had wished the appoint- 
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ment for bis son, Montaltus, but he 
was unable to-obtain, even with all the 
miere^t that he could make with the 
Prince! Charles. 

Mbntorio’s business, therefore, at Mi- 
lan Was to see the Duke de Montferrand 
and to'dtiaw the secret front' him; 

The next day the Count Montorio, 
Montaltus and Henry set oat for 
Milan, and arrived thither in the after- 
noon, when Henry parted from them 
to make the necessary preparation for 
his departure for Novarra. 

The next morning the Count Mon- 
torio paid his visit to the Duke de 
Montferrand, and was received by him 
with all the curtesey of an Italian no- 
ble, but with no particular marks of 
regard, as the Duke did not like the 
character of Montorio ; he managed, 

however, to- draw the secret from him 

• 

of the affair, which led to Henry’s ad- 
vancement ; and had the modification 
Of hearing the Duke lavish praises on 
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the gallant conduct of Henry St. Flo- 
rentin. 

Montorio, although burning with etivy 
and hatred, was compelled to approve 
all that was said of Henry by the Duke, 
lest he should betray the animosity he 
actually bore towards him, but every 
word that he heard uttered in his com- 
mendation, was a sting which excited 
his malice and Vevenge still*' more 
against a man who he considered as the 
bane of his happiness, and the posses- 
sor of a fortune which would have be- 
come his sons, if Henry had died before 
the Countess Agniolla. 
mi iAfter taking leave of the Duke, the 
Count ’formed a fresh scheme, and to 
facilitate its execution, he offered to the 
artless and generous St. Fiorentin the 
most powerful allurement of any, that 
of. presenting himself to him as a faith- 
ful and attached friend, an allurement 
too readily embraced by a susceptible 
mind ; he pretended to have the most 
tender and affectionate paternal regard 
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for him, and he took an interest in 
every thing which respected his welfare. 
-Unfortunately these artifices succeeded 
but too well ; Henry, deceived by the 
appearance of friendship which Mon- 
torio displayed, readily forgot the for- 
mer conduct of the Count towards himt 
and believed that he had a noble mind, 
which had been misled by the enter- 
tainment of wrong impressions. 

Henry, who was himself pure and un- 
spotted from any suspicions or .ungene- 
rous mistrust, had the common fault of 
placing too much reliance on the ho- 
nesty of human nature ; such is the 
weakness, if it may be so called, of a 
virtuous and unexperienced mind, open 
and communicative on every subject, 
except one, the secret of his passion 
for the Countess di Simonetta. Henry 
spoke with the utmost freedom andean- 
dour, and especially as to the hopes 
which the Marquis had led him so en- 
tertain of further advancement* through 
his interest at tha Court of Milan. 



It will be seen what usetheCount 
Montorio made of the confidence which 
he bad so basely acq«i red , for lie had 
notv so completely drawn 'HCitty iHtio 
h is' toils, that it- •wasnext to Impossible 
for him to'eseapc, in 1 addition to which 
the Coant was informed, though not ex- 
actly as it happened, with the triumph 
of Lady Laurenta di • Vdlttt r na . 
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Cl*AP. VL 

Henry prepares to leave M ilan.-^Suffers 
a severe disappointment. 

Henry, having made ail the necessary 
preparations for his departure, went for 
the first time since the death of his mo* 
ther, to the Counters di JBarlemont’s, 
to take leave of the family. 

The Marquis di Simonetta, who was 
afraid that such an interview might be 
full of consequence to his daughter’s re* 
pose, entertained considerable anxiety, 
on the subject ; and it was only the con- 
sideration that it would be a final meet- 
ing that reconciled him to its taking 
place ; he did not, therefore, suffer the 
Lady Juliana to be an instant, scarcely, 
out of his sight, and was closeted witl| 
her when the Count St. Florentin was 
announced. 

Henry’s demeanour was full of dejec- 
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tion and melancholy ; habited in deep 
mourning, while his pale countenance, 
depictured an inconsolable sorrow and 
rooted care. Indeed, those feelings were 
so sensibly expressed, that the Countess 
di Simone! ta uttered an involuntary 
shriek as he entered the room, while the 
Marquis himself showed signsof astonish- 
ment, and earnestly enquired what loss 
he had sustained. Henry briefly ac- 
quainted them with the death of the 
Countess Agniolla, and added with a 
sigh, that he had to j6in his regiment 
the next day. 

The Marquis, notwithstanding the 
elegance of his manner and his attention 
to Henry, was scarcely able to conceal 
the pleasure which he felt at learning 
that Henry’s departure was to be so 
ttudden ; and was much distrest how he 
could contrive to make his visit a short 
one, which the customary forms made 
aVery difficult aflfair to accomplish. The 
Marquis, however, with consummate 
skill/ took care to prevent any serious 
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conversation between Henry and the 
Lady Juliana, he paid the strictest at- 
tention to every look, and engrossed the 
whole of Henry’s conversation to him- 
self, which effectually answered the pur- 
pose intended, as Henry could not, dur- 
ing the whole time of the visit, find a 
single opportunity of speaking to the 
£ounteSs di SimOnetta, except on the 
most general heads of conversation. 

The Count St. Flofentin continued 
his visit almost two hours, without be- 
ing able to accomplish the ardent wish 
of his heart, or of saying one private 
adieu to his beloved Juliana; and think- 
ing then, that he had prolonged his vi~ 
sit beyond what the rules of politeness 
allowed, took his leave, thanking the 
Marquis for his kindness and friendship, 
who, on his part, affected a total igno- 
rance of any other cause for his emo- 
tions than that of his being overcome 
with a grateful sense of the benefit which 
he had received. Henry desired the Coun- 
tess to express his respects and duty 
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the CVvaDtess di BarlemontTand'l hen took 
bis leave with an almost broken heart. 

The Marquis di Simonetta, without 
appearing t<\ be at all sensible of the in* 
quietude of his daughter, immediately 
proposed an airing in the coach, and 
Without waiting a reply, ordered it 
to the do»r; when he directed the 
servants to drive to one of the first 
jewellers in Milan, where he bought, for 
an enormous sutfi, a set Of the most 
valuable diamonds, Which he presented 
immediately to the Countess, in hopes 
that the splendour of the 'present, might 
obliterate from her recollection the ob- 
ject Which be most dreaded, and create 
in place of it, a love for' maguificence 
and parade. But it is not easy to impose 
on the’ heart in such eases : the 'Countess, 
lt’is true, exaritlihetl tbe 'diamonds with 
admiration, bilt theV ; Only .produced a 
comparison i.n her mind between, them 
and one inestimable jewel whic*h she 
Co tl Id not attain, happiness. 

'Henry returned home m a much mom 
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melancholy mood than that in which 
berhad set out in the morning ; all hopes 
of seeing his beloved Countess were 
now at'hn end, and be tfas left in a 
cruel incertitude whether he had or had 
not made an impression on heart* 
Nor was there any thing, perhaps, more 
distressing han the doubt which llenry 
entertained. of the regard of his beloved 
Juliana ; • he. reproached himself a thou- 
sand times for his timidity, and was 
almost tempted to seek a pretence for 
delaying his departure, but the fear of 
displeasing the DukedeMontferrandand 
ofoffendingthe Marquis ofwhomhehad 
taken a final leave, the improbability 
which there would be of his even see- 
ing the Countess again, if her father sus- 
pected the motive which had prompted 
him to disobey the orders that he had 
received to join his regiment, altogether 
dissuaded a noble and generous mind 
from such a pretext for delay, and urged 
him to submit to the severity oi’his. des- 
tiny. 
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The Count St. Florentin, after a se- 
vere struggle, gained the victory over 
his passions, and gave orders to his peo- 
ple to have ‘every thing ready- for his 
journey the next morning, it having 
been 4Btled that he and Montaltus 
should travel together ; it is true that he 
did not like the company of that cava* 
lier, but he considered him a fneYid and 
relation, and his manners, in Henry’s 
opinion, rather indicated a blunt and 
honest disposition than a bad heart. 
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CHAP. VII. 

The Journey*.— Thi Stranger Friend. 

Henrv having some time to spare be- 
fore the c rriages could be got read/, 
feeling* considerable*dejection of mind, 
was .«**e. ined on indulging it by re- 
tii/ , one sequestered walk, where 
he mig indulge mi contemplation, but 
at that instant he happened to recollect 
the poor widow, and that be had not 
seen her for some days. 

r ‘ r 'ie children who were at .the door 
.he widow’s cottage gave a shout for 
joy as he approached, and clustered round 
him, while the good mother, iii language 

the mhst tender and affectionate en- 

% 

quired axiously of the cause of the.al* 
teration which she saw in his person and 
countenance. Henry, with hist usual 
kindness, thanked. her for the interest 
which she appeared, to takein his Irrfppi- 
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The honest Nicholas, who had arrived 
at the age of twenty-one, Had all the 
charity and benevolence of his mother, 
with a spirit and hardihood, neverthe- 
less, which made it well that be hap- 
pened to be absent at the time of tho 
misfortune which befell her, or he would 
have treated her oppressors but rough- 
ly, and would have rescued her from 
their hands, even at the hazard of his 
life. 

Scarcely had the poor widow uttered 
the name of her deliverer, before the 
honest Nicholas fell at Henry's feet, 
and offered 'a prayer to Heaven to 
bless 'and preserve him. “ Bless our 
deliverer,” said he, “ the deliverer of 
my mother.” “ Ah, sir,” continued 
he to Henry, “ we owe every thing to 
you; you have saved the best of pa- 
rents from the horrors of a dungeon ! 
you have saved my infant brother from 
perishing for want; but 1 have one 
favor still to ask — ah, sir, you must, 
indeed, add one kindness to those you 
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have already shewn us.” “ I dare say,” 
replied Henry, “ you will not ask any 
thing but what I shall be ^willing to 
grant, if it may be in piy power.” 

Ah, sir,” replied Nicholas, “ it is 
then to take me into your service, let me 
be your servant, sir ; I am strong and 
active, and your kindness and genero- 
sity t<* us, at a mqment of great dis- 
tress, will command my gratitude ; for 
who could be ungrateful to such a mas- 
ter? — Ah, sir, do not deny me .this, do 
not<deny me this.” 

Henry raised up young Nicholas, 
with considerable emotion, and thanked 
bim for the frank and noble manner in 
which he had offered to attach himself 
to liis service. “But,” said he, “ ho- 
nest Nicholas, it would bean irreparable 
Iqss to your poor mother if I was to take 
you from her, and 1 am on the point of 
going a journey, even this very day ; 
nay, within an hour.” “ Indeed, sir,” 
cried Nicholas, “ my mother wishes it 
to be so, and, for myself, 1 shall yever 
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be happy with any body else; and for 
travelling, I like it of all things, so,do 
not deny me my request, 1 shall break 
my heart if you do.” 

The good old woman now joined in 
the entreaties of her son, the honest Ni- 
cholas, and at length Henry determined 
to take him into his service, and gave 
him permission to follow him home as 
soon as he could get himself ready. 

Henry now took leave of the widow, 
and left her the money which he had 
designed for her use, being the only 
condition which he would agree to take 
her son into his employ. 

Henry ? on his arrival, found the car- 
riage waiting; and any one, of a more 
suspicious mind than himself, might 
have easily discovered, from the mali- 
cious smile of Montaltus, at his ap- 
ptoach, that he had entertained hopes 
that Henry could not summon resolu- 
tion to go, and that he would disgrace 
himself by disobeying the orders of his 
general to join the regiment. Montal- 
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tus took care, however, to receive him 
with great affectation of courtesey; when 
every thing being ready they set out on 
their journey, followed <by Nicholas, 
who rode one of the horses of the Count 
St. Florentiu. 

The travellers had not proceeded far 
before they were overtaken by a man, 
mounted on a fleet horse, who rode up to 
the wiudow of the coach, when he put a 
small sealed packet ftito Henry’s hand; 
it was sealed with three seals, and di- 
rected to the Count St. Florentin, and 
written on the outside “ Read the con - 
tents when alone The stranger, the 
instaut that he had delivered the 

9 

packet, rode away, leaving Henry in 
surprise as to the adventure : fortu- 
nately the circumstance had made but 
a slight impression on the mind ofMon- 
taltus, as he took it to be one of the 
Coifcnt Henry’s people, who had rode 
after the carriage with a parcel, which 
had been left behind by accident. 

e 2 
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Henry was presently absorbed I»: 
thought, and waited impatiently for 
his arrival at an inn, where he might, 
snatch an opportunity of opening the 
mysterious packet, and which oppor- 
tunity very soon occurred by the acci- 
dent of one of the wheels breaking, 
and which required immediate repara- 
tion. 

The Count St. Florentin, on their 
arrival at an inn, retired to a private 
room for a few' minutes for the purpose 
of opening the packet, which contained 
only the following w'ords: “ Bear ills 
with patience , and thy reward shall be 
the hand of Juliana di Simonetta — 
From the Stranger Friend . 
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CIIAP. VIII. 

The Castle of Ripalta. 

The Castle of Ripalta, whither the 
Count St. Florentin was ordered, w’as 
situated about fifty leagues to the 
West, in the Milanese territory, and 
wae erected on the*summit of a huge 
rock, which partly hung ove<- a lake, 
whose immense waters spread for miles 
* rneath ; it had been a fortress of con- 
siderable strength, and was still used to 
preserve the boundaries of the states 
of Italy. The romantic situation of 
Ripalta was favorable to Ilenry St. Flo- 
rentin’s love of retirement, and the 
Jeisure which the duty of the fortress 
tvas likely to afford, was still more 
flattering. 

Ripalta had been famed in history 
for the warlike achievements *of several 
of the ancient Italian Nobles, and its 
e 3 
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walls and buttresses had long* with- 
stood the tempest of the wars, a fid "of 
time, while its battlements still con- 
tained the same engines of destruction 
that had been used for centuries. 

During the journey, Henry could not 
help reflecting on the adventure which 
had occurred, andonthe contents of the 
mysterious packet ; he could not con- 
ceive how it w'as possible that a stran- 
ger should take such an interest in his 
happiness, much more how he could 
have the pow’er to perform his promise ; 
or how a stranger could know that the 
Countess di Simonetta entertained a 
sentiment for him beyond esteem, much 
more how he could dispose of her hand ; 
all was wrapt up in mystery, yet the 
adventure of the packet had the effect 
of greatly removing the gloom which 
had hung over the mind of Henry, awd 
he began, at length, to make some re- 
ply to the common-place observations 
of 'Montaltus, on the fineness of the 
weatKer, the richness of the country, 
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and On*the different objects in the roads 
through which they passed. 

The next day the travellers arrived 
at the Castle of Uipalta, and Henry, 
who had a noble mind, banished from 
his thoughts the image of his beloved 
mistress, that he might pay the strictest 
attention to his duty, and which was 
the more necessafy as he had heard, 
on his arrival, that the place was likely 
to be besieged by the French. Henry 
Sb Florentin felt ardour and enterprise 
animate his bosom as he approached 
the fortress. 

A scene of a different description to 
warfare, however, soon engaged Henry’s 
attention. News was received that the 
French had retired, having been de- 
feated in a dreadful action, and at all 

H ants that they could not be prepared 
re-commence hostilities before *tlie 
xt spring. The Castle was, there- 
fore, become the seat of gaiety and 
pleasure; Henry found that he would 
soon have enough to do to return the 

* 4 
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numerous visits which he received hour- 
ly, nor could he very well seclude him- 
self from the cavaliers who were vet ‘y 
much pleased with their new comrade. 

These engagements, however, kept 
the Count Henry in a constant state of 
activity, and served to amuse his mind, 
in a great measure, from the contempla- 
tion of an object, Which, though fur- 
ther from, was yet nearer to his heart. 
At every moment of leisure, indeed, the 
lovely Juliana di Simonetta was pre- 
sent, and since the opening of the 
mysterious packet, Ilenry began to 
paint the future, in less gloomy colours; 
hope, generous and bountiful hope, the 
flatterer who all men love and listen 
v to, began to promise, from her immense 
stores, a succession of successes, extend- 
ing to the completion of the most arf 
dent of his desires. That sweet en- 
chantress presented hi in all her illusions 
by turns, and, as a happy sequel, the 
possession of the object of his love. 

Sevtral months passed away at the 
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Castle of Ripalta, during which Henry 
paid the strictest attention to his mi- 
litary duties, when the arrival of the 
governor, the Count MoliAa, and his 
family, gave birth to some events dan* 
gerous to the peace of mind of St. Flo* 
rentin, and which the wicked Montal- 
tus, who the Count Montorio had in- 
structed, did not fail to turn to his 
advantage. 

The Count di Molina brought with 
him, to the Castle, the Countess fli Mo- 
lina hnd her daughter, the Lady Ma- 
delina. 

The Countess di Molina was tall and 
of handsome figure, expressively proud 
and full of the love of parade ; her 
mind was destitute of every superior 
sentiment of virtue, and her under- 
standing insignificant ; she was a slave 
to rorm and ceremony, and her whole’ 
time » was taken up in the elaborate 
study of arranging the visits of the 
day and night. 

The young Lady Madelina di Mo- 
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Jina was highly accomplished in music 
and dancing, and was, besides, witty 
and satirical ; her mind was not'at all 
in agreement with her beautiful figure 
and face; her education had been neg- 
lected in every thing that could improve 
the heart, to bestow on her every thing 
that could adorn and decorate her per- 
son, and display her talents to advan- 
tage. Thus her disposition had be- 
come, vain, selfish and arrogant, and she 
acted the tyrant, on every occasion, 
over real, and humble worth and excel- 
lence. 

All the Cavaliers, as is customary, 
paid their respects to the new chief on 
his arrival, and the Count St. Floren- 
tin, among the rest, who soon became 
a favorite ; for, without any thing like 
design or servility, Henry was a p ofi- 
cient in obtaining the esteem of^hose 
to whom he was introduced ; he very 
soon, therefore, acquired the distin- 
guished notice of the Count di Molina, 
who gave him a general invitation to 



the castle, and desired him, when not 
onrduty elsewhere, to consider his house 
as his own. 

The Lady Madelina di Molina could 
not see Henry, who was one of the 
handsomest cavaliers of Italy, without 
feeling 1 a very strong desire to attach 
him to her train of admirers. Impe* 
rious and full of coquetry, the beauti- 
ful and accomplished Madelina be- 
lieved that all men were born to be her 
slaves, but what had increased her va- 
nity was, that she had never yet met 
with a being who was not proud of 
wearing her chains, and who bad not 
gloried in a captive’s name. 

The Lady Madelina, however, -had 
seen too much of the world not to 
perceive, after a very little time, that 
IlVnry St. Florentin was very superior 
to\*tost young men of his age, and she 
was perfectly sensible that to entangle 
him in her toils, must be by the adop- 
tion of other methods than those usual- 
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1y put in practice by her, to secure her 
conquests, and reduce to bondage. 

It was not long, however, before the 
vanity of the proud Madelina came to 
her assistance, she felt highly offended 
with Henry that he was yet insensible 
to her charms, and determined by some 
means or other to fascinate him by the 
enchantment of which she was so corn- 
pleat a mistress, flattering herself that 
she should be abie to lead him on until 
the time that she might use biin with 
tyranny, and leave him an object of 
contempt anil derision. 

The Lady Madelina was, however, 
much mistaken in Henry, he was nei- 
ther volatile nor inconstant, and his 
love for the Countess di Simonetta had 
taken too deep an impression to be ef- 
faced by the allurements of a woman, 
who pretended to his alliance. It .vas 
different with the Lady Laurenta ; who 
had not any such view. The Lady 
Madelina was likely, therefore, to coa- 
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sume herself in the flame which she had 
kindled for St. Fiorentin ; all her pro. 
jects, both direct and indirect, miscar- 
ried alike. Often in th£ circle assem- 
bled at her father’s, the Count di Mo- 
lina, did she attempt, by partial atten- 
tions and allurements, to captivate the 
heart of the young Count Henry ; nor 
did site leave any stratagem unemployed 
to accomplish her purpose. It was vi- 
sible to every body ‘the politeness with 
which Henry returned all h6r courte- 
sies, but there was not any thing that 
appeared like love in his behaviour, it 
was merely respect, and the usual gal- 
lantries which men of his station were 
accustomed to use to the beauties of 
Italy. 

Sometimes the Lady Madelina would 
6ieze a moment when a party was for- 
med for walking, artfully to arrange it 
in, such a way that St. Fiorentin would 
be compelled, according to all the rules 
of politeness, to offer her his’ arm. At 
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one of these times the Lady Madelina 
invented some pretext for separating 
from the company, and by a studied 
conversation, endeavoured to sound his 
inclinations, in the hope of obtaining, 
at least, something like a declaration 
of love, but in that she was completely 
disappointed ; the same expedient was 
used several times, 'but with no better 
success. At length her vanity promp- 
ted her to the belief that, without 
doubt, the heart of Henry was pre- 
viously engaged, otherwise how could 
it be possible that he could be able to 
resist her charms. 

The idea of a rival having once taken 
possession of the mind of the proud Ma* 
delina, she viewed Henry only with the 
eye of resentment, and all the females 
who composed the parties of her mother , 
the Countess di Molina, with anger a 
jealousy. Vain, however, were her en- 
deavours to get at the cause of his in- 
sensibility, and which were only used 
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as if tb establish her own uneasiness: 
she was unable to discover who the 
person could be who was so much pre- 
ferred. Henry was, however, in her 
estimation, a senseless being, ungrate- 
ful to her attentions, and unworthy 
of her regard ; in short, the perplexity 
of the haughty Madelina was great, 
and her desire o'f revenge knew no 
bounds. 

• 

Reduced, at length, to vague conjec- 
ture, all equally void of probability, 
and not knowing what contrivance to 
resort to next, it occarred to her to 
consult Montaltus, who would, per- 
haps, furnish her with a clue to the la- 
byrinth in which she had been lost so 
long; she was delighted with the expe- 
dient, and considered that her success 
would be certain. 

During the interim of the delay the 
Lfcdy Madelina suffered a fever of im- 
patience : at one moment she affected 
a great flow of spirits, and the next 
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was depressed and sunk in a -melan- 
choly reserve. The haughty Madelina 
scorned and neglected, was an idea that 
destroyed even her health, she pined 
for another cavalier to conquer; but no 
triumph would now satisfy her, except 
that over the heart of the insensible St. 
Florentin. 
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CHAP. IX. 

The wicked, prosper . 

It is too certain that envy is the vilest 
and most hateful of all the passions, 
and leads to the commission of the most 
atrocious crimes. 

The Count Montorio having always 
represented to his son MontaltUs, that 
Ilenfy St. Florentin was the usurper of 
the advantages of fortune, to which he 
would have been entitled at the death of 
the Countess Agniolla, Montaltus felt 
the greatest dislike and a great deal of 
rancour against his half brother. 

Montaltus was, in disposition, very 
like his father, the cruel and artful 
Montorio, though his person was very 
diffenent, for he was inclined to be lusty, 
stooped in the shoulders, had a broad 
face, thick lips, and was besides lame 
of the right leg. 
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From education and habit, Montal- 
tus had been fashioned to believe “that 
there was not any consideration which 
ought to impede his fortune in life, and 
that every thing which opposed it was 
hateful, and should be destroyed ; Mon- 
taltus became, therefore, very early 
versed in all the arts of the Count Mon- 
torio, his father, and even excelled him 
in that of dissimulation, for he could 
fawn so cunningly, as to make it pass 
for affection, and had gained the friend- 
ship of St. Florentin, by feigning sen- 
timents totally foreign to his breast, 
while that excellent youth was con- 
stantly making him presents, which, so 
far from inspiring him with a sense of 
gratitude, only served to encrease his 
envy and malice, and contributed to 
make him a steady and determined 
enemy whenever the occasion offered. 

Montaltus, continually occupied in 
watching over the actions of Ilenry, 
soon perceived that though a visible 
preference was shewn him by the Lady 
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Madelina? yet he received that distin- 
guished mark of her favor with neglect 
and indifference. 

Montaltus communicated to the 
Count Montorio the observations which 
he had made, and requested his advice 
and counsel how to act. The Count, 
without loosing an instant, replied to 
the letter of his son, and wrote, that he 
ought to seize with jvidity, such an 
opportunity of raising enemies so power- 
ful against Henry, as the Lady Made- 
lina and the Count di Molina, her fa- 
ther; to arrive at which end anonymous 
letters, malignant insinuations, false re- 
ports and calumnies of every descrip- 
tion were all to be employed, provided 
that they could be put in force without 
Montaltus being suspected as the au- 
thor, and that, above all things, h^ 
ought to preserve appearances, and 
make ‘every one believe that he was the 
most affectionate of brothers and the 
sworn friend of Henry St. Florentine 

The Count Montorio also apprized 
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Montaltus of Henry having visited Lady 
Laureuta di Volturna, and expressed 
his hopes that it might ruin him with 
the Countess di Simonetta, which pros- 
pect of alliance he dwelt on as the 
most fatal obstacle. “ Montaltus (con- 
cluded the Count) it is only for those 
who possess a superior genius to turn 
the circumstance, which appear most 
opposite to their views, most to their 
advantage: reflect on this. The con- 
quest of which Henry St. Florentin is 
so vain, may contain the poison which 
will destroy him, it is for your skilful 
hand to administer it. 

Montaltus that he might put his 
plans in force with as much plausibility 
as possible, from the specious instruc- 
tions which he had received from the 
Count Montorio, commenced by se- 
cretly reporting that llenry paid his 
visits to the Lady Laurenta di Volturna, 
and had besides a favorite in Milan, 
who he saw as privately as possible, 
as* she was humble, and the sister 
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of his servant ; and the great kindness 
which Henry shewed for the honest Ni- 
cholas, gave some colour to the story. 

The report spread amongst the ca. 
valiers, soon reached the' ears of the 
Count di Molina, who, one day, at a 
dinner, to which Henry had been in- 
vited, touched on the subject in an arch 
and sarcastic manner*, but destitute of 
offence, and rallied him on his roman- 
tic passion for a young girl in Milan, 
and on the melancholy which he ap- 
peared to indulge from so pure and 
chaste an attachment. 

Henry, who was ignorant of the 
source from whence these railleries had 
sprung, was fearful that the grand se- 
cret had gone abroad, and that the tale 
was invented by some person to injure 
him with Juliana ; with that impres- 
sion on his mind he faultered, and ap- 
peared confused at the very insinuation, 
which, at any other time, he .would 
have received Onl) with a smile, and 
was totally unable to defend himself* 
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The Count di Molina, who was a man 
accustomed to use a satire which, his 
rank made safe for him to practice, con- 
tinued his allusions and remarks during 
the whole time of dinner, and did not 
leave Henry scarcely a moment to ar- 
range his replies. 

The Lady Madelina, who at first ima- 
gined that the raillery of her father was 
merely to try the patience of the Count 
St. Florentin, began now really to think 
that he had a mistress at Milan, and 
the idea of the possibility of such a cir- 
cumstance being true, increased the de- 
sire which she felt of procuring the best 
information on the subject from Mon- 
taltus. 

An opportunity soon after presented 
itself for the satisfaction of Lady Ma- 
delina, at a dinner given to the Cava- 
liers by the Count di Molina. 

The Lady Madelina managed the af- 
fair with herusuul skill. In the evening 
she engaged the Count di Molina and 
Henry to play together at chess, a game 
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which is lipt soon over, and which re- 
quires all the attention. She contrived 
to leave the Countess in conversation 
with some of the ladies, and* sought out 
for Montaltus, who was equally anxious 
for a conversation with her. At length 
she saw him among the croud, and seat- 
ing herself on -a couch at little distance, 
beckoned to him and requested that he 
would take a seat next her, as she had 
something very particular to say to him. 

Montaltus and the lady Maclelina 
being*two persons alike influenced by 
thesame motives, an insatiable curiosity, 
it may be easily conjectured that the con- 
versation was very soon managed Jto turn 
on the subject of Henry St. Florentin. 
“ They have made,” said the Lady Ma- 
delina, “ a most extraordinary report to 
my father, respecting Count Henry. 
They have told him, for a truth, that 
he is passionately in love with his own 
servant’s sister, a poor ignorant girl. 
And they add, also, that he hashonorable 
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views, and that he actually -means to 
marry her.” 

Montaltus replied, with an affectation 
of astonishment : “ Marry her ! Heaven 
forbid l 1 had flattered myself with the 
belief that all the tales circulated to my 
dear St. Florentin’s discredit were false 
and malicious ; yet, at the same time,” 
added he, in a tone of important secrcsy, 
“ It is certain that 1 have noticed, for 
some time past, that he has appeared 
more melancholy than usual, and that 
he is very indifferent to all the gaieties 
of the citadel of Kipalta. Indeed, his 
demeanour has all the appearance of a 
deep impression having been made on 
his heart, by some lady who is the con- 
stant subject of his contemplation ; but 
until now, I must confess, I attributed 
his despondency to a passion for a beau- 
tiful and charming object, and flatter- 
ed myself with being shortly <d>Ie to 
call by the name of sister, the most 
elegant and accomplished of women ; 
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due for whom I have the highest respect 
and veneration, and who has the ado- 
ration of all who know her. A bow of 
homage and respect did not leave the 
Lady Madelina a shadow of doubt on 
her mind that it was herself who was 
described in such flattering colours, and 
a slight tige of crimson, for an instant, 
suffused her cheek. * However, as the 
Lady Madelina desired some further and 
more ample intelligence, she very artfully 
contrived to bring the same subject again 
on fhe carpet, and put several more 
direct questions to Montaltus ; these he 
answered with considerablecunning,and 
with an air of ingenously defending the 
reputation of his kinsman, managed 
to blacken it with the most abominable 
falsehoods ; so that Madelina was unde- 
cided whether she should not entirely 
give up all thoughts of a conquest over 
the heart of the young and accomplish- 
ed St. Florentin. 

The diabolical imagination of Mon- 

▼OjL. II. F 
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taltus, did not, however, suffer him to 
stop at the measure of injustice which 
he had already dealt out to Henry ; 
he prepared an anonymous letter, in 
which he insinuated that the Count 
St. Florentin actually intended to seduce 
his daughter, and to carry her off. It 
advised further, that the Count Molina 
should watch her 4 narrowly, as it was 
more than probable that she would yield 
to the wishes of her seducer ; that he 
wasthe more dangerous and to be feared 
as it would not be his first affair of the 
kind ; that he had heaped complicated 
miseries on several families, and that 
he was, by no means a novice in the art 
of seduction, his adventures having 
already brought him into various disho- 
norable situations, and that he had, be- 
sides, an intrigue with the Lady Lau- 
renta di Volturna. 

The wretch Montaltus, after having 
congratulated himself on his ingenuity 
in the contrivance of the letter found 
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an opportunity of placing it in the ca- 
binet of the Count, in such a situation 
that he could not avoid seeing it. Im- 
mediately after the base Mo’ntaltus had 
had arranged his plan, he left the fatal 
business to work, satisfied in his own 
mind, that the ruin of his brother was 
already accomplished. 



CHAif\ X. 

Abuse of Confidence. 

While Montaltus was engaged in the 
prosecution of his infamous scheme to 
destroy the happiness of the Count St. 
Florentin, the Count Montorio, his fa- 
ther, was by no means idle, for he re- 
mained behind in Milan, where, by his 
subtle arts and insinuations, he very 
soon procured the notice of the Duke de 
Montferrand, who gave him an intro* 
ductiojn to the Marquis di Simonetta, 
which was the object he was the 
most desirous to achieve, and after the 
first interview with that haughty Ita- 
lian, it was not difficult for him to un- 
derstand his weakness and his pride. 
By the most servile flatteries Montaltus 
succeeded in gaining such an ascendancy 
over the Marquis, that, at length, it 
c&me to the point that he could not be 
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happy without taking his opinion.and 
advice in every affair of consequence. 

The Marquis di Simon'etta, from the 
impressions which he had Deceived, did 
not, however, consider Montorio as 
merely the most able of men, he believed 
him also one of the best, and honoured 
him with his complete confidence, he 
could not, therefore, .resist making Moq> 
torio acquainted with the fears w’hich 
he entertained of a correspondence being 
maintained between the Countess di 
Sipionetta, his daughter, and the Count 
St. Florentin. 

The Count Montorio heard the Mar- 
quis state his conjectures with the most 
violent marks of indignation. “It; is,” 
said he, “ both the most infamous ingra- 
titude and the most, abominable pre- 
sumption, that a man of St. Florentin’ s 
inferior rank and fortune should rates 
his pretensions to a lady of the high 
and illustrious family of Simonetta.” 

It was in such manner that the 
Coqnt Montorio, flattering the pride 

v 3 
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of the Marquis, obtained an' absolute 
empire over his mind on every other 
subject. Grant but to the Marquis 
di Simonetfa his great consequence in 
the scale of society and to every thing 
else he appeared alike indifferent, 
whether it included matters relating 
to his own happiness, or the hap- 
piness of his children. Indeed, the 
Count would have had the power of es- 
tranging him from his own daughter, 
if it had been consistent with his designs. 

The first use, therefore, which the 
Count Montorio made of his influence 
was to slander the absent St. Florentin, 
and to paint him as the most execrable 
of beings, an intelligence which was 
but too gratefully received by the Mar- 
quis, who readily accepted every thing 
as true that could serve to flatter his 
6wn desires. 

The Count Montorio did not hesitate 
to represent Henry as the vilest of Cha- 
racters, as one who had, by the base- 
ness of hi& conduct, broken the heart 
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•f the best of mothers, an<l sent her to 
an.untimely grave. But fearing that 
such loose, and uncertain accusations 
might make only a slight* impression, 
he deemed it more likely to succeed by 
a narration ofcircumstances which could 
not fail of exciting the utmost alarm 
in the breast of the Marquis, but the 
communication was affected to be given 
under the seal of the most inviolable 
secresy. “ 1 know wiell, Sir,” said the 
Count Montorio, “ how superior you 
are to the prejudices of narrow minds, 
and therefore need not imagine for an 
instant that the misconduct of the 
wretched St. Florentin, my kinsman, 
can affect me in your esteem, feeling, 
as I do, the most profound and perfect 
respect for your high circumstance [and 
rank in life. It is proper, however, for 
a nobleman of your distinction to be ac- 
quainted with the characters of all those 
who may approach him, and it is solely 
on that account, that I think myself 
absolved from any further necessity of 

f 4 
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keeping silent on the subject of the 
Count St. Florentin. However painful, 
therefore, I feel it my duty to relate to 
you some events, which 1 could neither 
foresee nor prevent, but which, if it were 
possible, 1 would gladly efface from my 
memory.” 

The Marquis, with an air of conside- 
rable gravity and .dignity, replied to 
the exordium of the Count Montorio: 
“ Sir, a man of your character ought 
not sutler for the misconduct of his re- 
latives; you may unbosom your mind to 
me, for you may rest assured that I 
know perfectly well how to appreciate 
your nterit, and to do justice to the live- 
ly attachment which I believe you en- 
tertain for my interest and happiness.” 
“ If all men,” returned the Count, 
“ were endowed, Marquis, with your 
judgment and penetration, it would be 
for the safety and happiness of mankind, 
at large, but minds of your intelligence. 
Sir, are ‘very rarely to be found, and 
the ljest motives are often misinterpreted 
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ormisunderstood. Nevertheless, 1, trust 
to f lie purity of my intentions, my fiftilk- 
ness, Marquis, is sufficiently known, to 
you already, permit me* to add a 
proof of my zeal in disclosing circum- 
stances which will give me agony, while 
1 detail them, but as I am honoured 
with your permission, 1 ought not to 
have any reserve.”’ 

After this insidious prelude, the Count 
Montorio entered inttf a narrative which 
he had fabricated for the purpose of im- 
pressing on the mind of the Marquis, 
that Henry St. Florentin had been the 
cause of the death of the Lady Agniolla, 
his mother, and which tale iAcluded 
the story of his hating submitted to 
an insult from a stranger, and many 
other falshoods calculated to injure and 
blacken the character of the unhappy 
St. Florentin, particularly his attach- 
ment for the Lady Laurenta di Volturna. 

“ You will easily conceive, Sir,” said 
the Count, “ that I have been, obliged 
to use every precaution, lest these facts 
F fi 
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should transpire, and hurt the reputa- 
tion of my dear son, Montaltus, and 
after what I have said, you may judge 
how much I must have been concerned 
to find that Henry had insinuated 
himself into your good opinion, and 
that he had obtained, through your 
kind interference, a distinguished post 
in the army of Italy, and that Vrithout 
having the smallest right to expect it. Yes, 
he bad reason to ' triumph over the mo- 
dest merit of my son Montaltus, how- 
ever, 1 am now happy to find that* you 
are no longer a stranger to the true 
character of the man of whom it was 
important for you to know every parti- 
cular. But l entreat, Marquis, that 
you may not divulge the secrets which 
I have told you to any one of your fa- 
mily, not even, for the present, to the 
excellent Lady Juliana di Simonetta, 
who it may be proper, should on,e day 
know the infamy of the man who has 
dared to look to the honor of her al- 
liance. I detest him most of all," said 
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the Count Montorio, “ for his hypocrisy, 
in faring to approach so pure a lady, 
after his midnight revels at the courte- 
zans Victoria and Volturna. It is well 
known/’ continued he, “that both the 
.Prince Charles and the Prince Vicenzio 
abhor his character ; for dissolute as are 
the manners of those Princes, Marquis, 
there is a generous frankness about them, 
that place them above the meanness or 
disguise.” “And is it possible,” cried the 
Marquis di Snnonetta, “that the Count 
St.» l’lorentin paid his visits to those 
women at the time that he presumed 
on hopes of my daughter. Princes, in- 
deed, may be excused their gallantries, 
for the alliances they make are oftotally 
a different, character to those of other 
people ; but the man who pretends that 
he seeks the hand of a lady purely from 
love, as they call it, is a wretch if he 
deceives her with such pretensions, while 
he frequents the haunts of a celebrated 
courtezan, and, indeed, Cqunt Mon- 
torio, if 1 could think you mistaken in 
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any part of your statement it would be 
in that particular. 

The Count Montorio, to establish his 
assertion, artfully entreated the Mar- 
quis to ask the Prince Vicentio whether he 
had not seen Henry at the Lady Victo- 
ria’s, for he knew very well that Vicentio 
would gladly implicate him in any dis- 
graceful scene. 

The Marquis di Simonetta, who, 
until that moment, could only have 
been reproached with expressive pride, 
was so much enraged with St. Flo'ren- 
tin at the misrepresentations of Mon- 
torio, that, forgetting every purity of 
conduct, and every proof of attach- 
ment and honor which he had disco- 
vered in the Count, he became per- 
fectly convinced of the truth of all that 
he had heard, and burning with shame 
and disappointment at having rendered 
so considerable a service to such a man, 
and filled with indignation at his hy- 
pocrisy, he determined that he should 
nevej; visit the Palace of Simonetta 
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again ; und still further, that if he 
could observe the slightest remains of 
inclination in the breast of his daugh- 
ter towards him, that he would imme- 
diately compel her to take the veil in 
the Convent of the Ursulans. 

Such was the state of affairs with 
the Marquis di Simonetta, who was still 
obliged, at times, to listen to the praises 
of St. Florentin from the lips of the 
Countesses di Barlemont and Albici ; 
and which, at length, became so irk- 
some to him that he determined to leave 
his Palace at Vercelli and go into Pied- 
mont. 

The Marquis communicated- his de- 
sign to the Count Montorio, who, hav- 
ing received a pressing invitation to 
accompany him on his journey, and to 

remain some months at the Palace of Ca- 

• 

vigno, was, by no means, averse to the 
scheme, and was, indeed, the more 
anxious that it should take place,without 
delay, as he feared that the Countess di 
Barlemont, Who esteemed Henry, might 
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suspect, from circumstances, * that his 
character had been blackened, and 
would find means of justifying him to 
the world, which might prove the means 
of detecting his infamy, and expose him 
to the Marquis and the Duke di Mont- 
ferraud. He did not, however, accom- 
pany the Marquis on his journey, as 
he did not chuse' to travel in t'he same 
carriage with the Lady Juliana, whose 
mind, he was convinced, was too lumi- 
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nous and intelligent not to discover the 
baseness of his heart. " 

The Count Montorio, immediately 
on his arrival at the Palace of Cavigno, 
began to replace the web in which he 
hoped to entangle the good St. Floren- 
tin ; he had, from the very first mo- 
ment of his acquaintance with the Mar- 
quis di Simonetta, studied his disposi- 
tion with the greatest attention, to en- 
deavour to discover the weak points, 
being persuaded, from bis own hateful 
experience, that any man might be 
made subservient to the designs of; ano- 
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ther who had more art than himself,' if 
he could once acquire the knowledge of 
his predominant passion so as take ad- 
vantage of it. Hence it was that he so 
easily succeeded in inspiring the Mar- 
quis, with contempt mid hatred for 
the Count St. Florentin, who he ought 
to have esteemed ; and the facility* with 
which Ife had engaged him against that 
noble youth, increased his hopes, that, 
by flattering his pride* he might, in the 
end, be able to bring about an alliance 
between the Prince Vicentio di Gonzago 
and the Countess di Simonetta ; the ac- 
complishment of such an object would 
answer a double purpose, as he would 
not only receive the recompense pro- 
mised by the Prince, but would insure 
him with all the interest of the house 
of Simonetta, and complete the sum of 
vengeance against Henry St. Florentin*, 
by rqbbing him at once of his protec- 
tor and mistress. 

The invitation he had receive*d to vi- 
sit the Palace of Simonetta seemed to 
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favour these designs, and he left his 
son at Ripalta actively employee], in 
measures to bring about the destruction 
of the Count St. Florentin ; these were 
thus two powerful engines at work 
to produce the same otyect, and seemed 
to leave their devoted victim no chance 
of escape. 



CHAP. XI. 


A new and important character intro- 
duced, 

Henry St. Florentin was engaged 
one day playing at che^s with the Count 
di Molina, when a servant entered, who 
announced the arrival • of the Princess 
di Stalma ; the Count who was well 
acquainted with the ceremony of re- 
ception due to a Princess of the Royal 
Family of Germany , made his excuses 
to the Count St. Florentin, and left 
the apartment, to receive her as she 
alighted from her carriage. 

The Count St. Florentin felt an ar- 
dent desire of knowing the Lady who 
had been announced, of whom he had . 
heard spoken in terms of the highest 
admiration and respect, notwithstand- 
ing several extraordinary reports res- 
pecting her that were in circulation.. 
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The Princess di Stalma-, born in 
lower Germany, possessed all the virtues 
which characterise that nation ; she had 
a heart full of milk of the human kind* 
ness, and a sensibility which had caused 
all the misfortunes which she had suf- 
fered in life. The Princess had con- 
tracted, in her youth, a regard for a 
nobleman of excellent mind and with 
an ample fortune, and which led to a 
secret marriage, as he was not, at the 
time, deemed an equal match for a 
Lady of such illustrious birth. 

The marriage gave such offence, when 
discovered, to the relatives of the Prin- 
cess di Stalma, that her husband was 
taken from her and thrown into a State 
Prison, and the Princess confined in a 
strong Castle on the banks of the Rhine. 

Soon after the confinement of the 
Princess di Stalma she was delivered of 
a son, who was snatched from her em- 
braces as soon as born and carried she 
knew not whither, it being pretended 
that the infant was not born alive. 
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After tJie event of the loss of her 
child, the captivity of the Princess did 
not last any time, respected and even 
adored by the guards who had the care 
of her person, frequent opportunities 
were given her of escaping from con- 
finement, of one of which she at length 
took advantage, solely for the purpose 
of seeking for information as to the 
place of her husband's exile, and to 
endeavour to find some traces to the 
place in which they had concealed her 
child,* for she could not easily believe 
the story which had been told her of its 
birth, as she had heard its cries. 

One morning, the Princess di *Stal- 
ma walked, as usual, on the ramparts 
of the Castle of Woldmar for air, and 
observed the centinels engaged in warm 
dispute among themselves, and the gate 
leading to the tower wide open, the* 
Princess passed her guards unobserved, 
and had cleared the draw-bridge, when 
she was met by a trooper to whom her 
person was known . The Princess, with 
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tears . gushing from her ey$$, surren- 
dered herself into his hands ; the .man 
was affected. “ Madam,” said he, 
“ pass on v I remember that you saved 
me once from a severe punishment for 
being absent from duty : I am a soldier 
and a man ! My brother lives in the 
village — 1 will follow you thither. He 
will conceal you until the search that 
will be instantly made shall be over; 
he is faithful ‘and honest, and will 
guard you, at the risk of his life, from 
every danger wherever you may go, 
trust yourself to his protection and 
parley here no longer." 

Tfie Princess thanked the trooper for 
his kindness and attachment to her 
person, and reached the house of his 
brother, whither he soon followed and 
acquainted him with the precious 
charge entrusted to his care. 

The Princess Stalina remained-under 
the hospitable roof of the peasant a 
few days, during which a strict search 
was made, but the faithful trooper, ac- 
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quainted with every movement, in* 
strueted his Royal Mistress when she 
might depart, accompanied by the pea* 
sant who she took into her service. 

The Princess set out immediately for 
Vienna, whither she arrived in safety, 
and threw herself at the feet of the Em* 
peror Charles, to whom she was related 
by the ties of blood, stad declared the 
motives of her escape, and in what 
manner she had been robbed of her 
ohild. The Emperor, equally noble, 
generftus, and humane, gave her an 
asylum, with an establishment, and 
retinue suited to her rank; but t\ould 
not lay his commands on her father to 
release her husband. The Princess, 
therefore, though received kindly by 
the Emperor, and removed from the 
horrors of solitary imprisonment, was 
far from happy, all her endeavours to 
obtain, intelligence of either her hus- 
band or child were ineffectual, and she 
languished daily, suffering under the 
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painful uncertainty as to what had been 
their fate. 

The traces of grief and anxiety were 
visible in ‘ the lovely face of the good 
Princess di Stalma, and though it was 
above twenty years since the event of 
her losing her husband, and although 
she had been frequently assured of his 
death yet she had not ceased t6 mourn ; 
prayer and meditation occupied her 
chiefly ; she was never seen in public, 
and her only recreation arose from 
the conversation of a few particular 
friends. 

The Princess di Stalina’ s visits being 
chiefly to the poor and unfortunate. 
The Count Henry St. Florentin had never 
had an opportunity of meeting her, and 
was, therefore, very much pleased when 
the Count di Molina brought her into 
the room where he was. The Count 
St. Florentin, at her entrace, was very 
much struck with the majesty of her 
person and deportment, and felt an 
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awe and veneration for her, for which, 
having been accustomed to see people 
of her rank, he could not account; in 
short, he was enrapt in the cbntempla- 
tion of her divine countenance, and his 
eyes were fixed on the lovely expression 
of a face impaired by sorrow. 

Asthe Princess advanced, she directed 
her looks towards Hen ry St. Florentin, 
and a sudden distressing thought came 
across her ; she imagined that her own 
son, had he lived, would hav j been 
nearly *of the same age, and, perhaps, 
like him ; the instantaneous impression 
took entire possession of her mind ; 
she started back, and the coloqr in* 
stantly forsook her cheek. 

Such, however, were the manners and 
deportment of the Princess di Stalma, 
that the recollection only of an in- 
stant recalled her to the duties of cour- 
tesy ; she recovered herself, and, with 
her accustomed condescension, enquired 
who was the young officer who* had 
retired from the saloon* The Count di 



Molina made the Princess .acquainted 
■with Henry’s name, and rank, and re- 
quested permission to present him to her, 
at the sarhe time speaking, in the most 
flattering terms, of his worth ; for the 
truth was, that the Count di Molina 
possessed the generosity of a soldier, 
and had not suffered any impressions 
to be made on bis mind by the re- 
ports which had been circulated to 
Henry’s disadvantage ; — the Count 
clio&e to judge for himself. 

The Princess di Stalina expressed her 
wish to see Henry St. Florentin, and 
the Count di Molina sent, a domestic to 
say that the commands of the Princess 
were for him to attend her immediatly 
Henry obeyed, and was introduced by 
the Count di Molina to her notice and 
-protection. 

The Princess received the Count St. 
•Florentin with the most flattering con- 
descension, <who, - as she observed him, 
•became th© more, and .more interested 
•with his countenance ; a sigh escaped 
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escaped her, and it was some time be- 
fore she was able to resume the usual 
compliments of an introduction. At 
length, suffering under a great depres- 
sion of spirits, with a weak and falter- 
ing voice, she concluded with some 
kind expressions, and wishes for his 
welfare, and granted him leave to visit 
at the palace, which she had taken 
during her residence at the town of 
llipalta, whenever he might feel dis- 
posed to visit her. 

The Count St. Florentin delighted 
and gratified with the permission, re- 
turned the Princess his acknowledg- 
ments, in the most handsome and res- 
pectful terms, and retired from her 
presence. 

The Princess di Stalina remained 
some time in the saloon, absorbed in 
reflections, in which she was indulged 
by Count di Molina, who knew. the 
state of her mind too well to interrupt 
them. At length her health being in- 
different, and the business she had 
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come on, respecting some •enquiries 
after her husband, being concluded, 
though but little to her satisfaction, she 
took her leave. 

It was daring the time that the 
Count di Molina and Henry St. Flo* 
rentin were engaged with the Princess, 
that Montaltus found an opportunity 
of going into the closet of the Count di 
Molina, and of leaving in his cabinet 
the anonymous letter, with the foulest 
charges against his friend and benefac* 
tor— -the Count St. Florentin. 

After the wicked Montaltns had com- 
pleted his unworthy exploit, and was 
stealing home to avoid suspicion, his 
base and jealons soul was tortured with 
the sight of Henry St. Florentin, with 
the Count di Molina, conducting the 
Princess di Stalma to her carriage, and 
to complete his mortification, he beard 
her renew her invitation, in the most 
pressing terms, for Henry to visit her at 
the palace. 

* Montaltns, on his return to his lodg- 



ings, coasted himself with the flatter* 
ing prospect of the success of his villany, 
which would not only destroy Henry 
in the family of the Count ‘di Molina, 
but would have the additional triumph 
of blasting all his hopes of counte- 
nance and protection from the Princess 
di Stalma. 

t 

Henry * returned to *the saloon, and 
finding himself alone with the Lady 
Madelina, desired to converse with her 
on the usual terms of courtesy to which 
he had* been always accustomed, never 
wishing his intentions to be misinter- 
preted into more than a desire to please. 
The Lady Madelina had not, however* 
any notion of such a general regard, 
and received his attentions with a degree 
of pride and haughtiness which asto- 
nished him, and indeed the whole of 
the company, who had, by this time, 
assembled to make their visits to the 
Covntess di Molina, 

The Count St. Florentin was, at first, 
determined to resent the behaviour of 
a? 
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the Lady Madelina, and lay her open 
the ridicule of the whole party *, by 
satirical observations on her conduct 
and manners ; however his natural good- 
ness of heart, the respect which he 
owed to the sex in general, and parti- 
cularly to the daughter of his com- 
mander, prevented, him ; he contented 
himself with ma'king her a slight bow 
and retired to his lodgings to reflect at 
leisure, on the events of the day. 

A more agreeable subject now occu- 
pied the mind of St. Florentin'in his 
closet, it was the image of the Princess 
di Stalina ; never had he seen a more 
interesting countenance, it was that of 
his beloved Juliana, improved by ail 
the circumstances of a knowledge of 
life, and the considerations of vicissi- 
tudes, scarcely ever acquired by any 
without a conflict, and seldom without 
a wound. Henry had heard partly the 
history of the unhappy Princess, and 
compared the circumstances with more 
tiian a common interest : yet, pleasing 



as the picture was to the imagination 
of St. Florentin, that he might again 
experience the love of a mother, in the 
Princess di Stalma ; a deep melancholy 
succeeded, and he retired to rest, rather 
than to sleep. 
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CHAP. XII. 

The Fabricated Letter , 

Henry St. Florentin had scarcely be- 
gun to taste something of repose, the 
next morning, before he was awakened 
by his faithful Nicholas, who brought 
in a letter, which had been sent by 
the Count di Molina requesting to see 
him. 

Henry St. Florentin arose instantly, 
and returned an answer that he would 
do himself the honor to wait on the 
Count, within an hour. As, however, 
Henry was uneasy about the absence of 
Montaltus, who he had not seen for 
some days, he called, in his way, at his 
lodging to make enquiries respecting 
his health. 

Thq base Montaltus turned pale at 
the entrance of St. Florentin into his 



room, and, at first, imagined that all 
his. diabolical plots had been disco- 
vered, and Henry, who could not avoid 
noticing the alteration of his looks, 
accosted him with the most friendly 
solicitude. Montaltus, although re- 
joiced at finding that his fears were 
groundless, could scarcely recover him- 
self, at 'the instant, sufficiently to reply 
to the anxious concern after his wel* 
fere, expressed by the Count St. Flo- 
rentin ; ashamed and confounded as he 
was *at the attempt at a studied hy- 
pocrisy, after the mischief which he had 
projected, and pot into action qgainst 
his friend: at length, however, he 
stammered out bis thanks, and assured 
the Count that be had been for some 
days afflicted with a severe cold, and 
bead-aeh, which had confined him at 
home. Henry St. Florentin expressed 
himself, as he really was, very happy 
that Montaltus had recovered, and took 
his leave. 
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On the arrival of the Count St. Flo- 
rentin at the citadel, he was imme- 
diately introduced to the Count di Mo- 
lina, and iristantly observed a stateli- 
ness and reserve in the manner of that 
officer, for which he could no ways ac- 
count, but was struck as it were with 
a thunder-bolt, when he put into his 
hand the letter which had been fabri- 
cated by the infamous Montaltus. 

Henry St. Florentin, on perusal of 
the fabricated letter, was completely at 
a loss what answer to make to the Count 
on the subject of the accusations which 
it contained, and could not imagine 
who could possibly have been the au- 
thor of such calumnies: indeed he was 
so overwhelmed with astonishment, that 
he only half articulated incoherent 
sentences ; it was a considerable time 
before he recovered himself sufficiently 
to say— “ Sir, these accusations, and 
reproaches are new to me, they take me 
by surprise, I never gave any occasion 
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for them,' and I hope that it may not 
be long before I shall be able to con- 
vince the Count di Molina as well as 
the world, that I have been most basely 
calumniated. 

Whatever might have been the pri- 
vate opinion of the Count di Molina as 
to the guilt or innocence of Henry St. 
Florentin, he had so' much courtesy and 
nobleness in his carnage that it would 
not suffer him to treat him with dis- 
respect ; he only gravely replied*, with 
his u?ual dignity, “ Sir, you have im- 
pressed us with such a favorable opi- 
nion, that 1 am extremely unwilling to 
suffer anything to disturb the sentiment 
of regard and friendship, which we 
have entertained ; nor should I suffer a 
letter from an unknown hand to have 
any impression at all, were not my 
daughter’s character and safety con- 
cerned : 1 wish most sincerely that you 
may be able to refute these charges, as 
well for our own sakes as yours.*' In 
g5 
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saying these words, the Count made a 
formal bow, and Henry retired, with a 
mind filled with chagrin and anguish, 
taking with him the infamous fabri- 
cated letter to endeavour to discover 
the author. 



CHAP. XIII. 

The success of Artifice. 


The kind solicitude with which the 
Count St. Florentin had enquired after 
the health of Mont„altus, had convinced 
him that he was noi at all suspected ; 
he did not, therefore, omit calling on 
the Count to watch his countenance, 
for the purpose of discovering what 
had *been his reception from the Count 
di Molina. 

The Count St. Florentin .bad only 
just returned, and the base, the cruel 
Montaltus had come prepared as soon 
as he should be convinced that the 
.Count Molina had related to him the 
contents of the letter, to furnish him 
with a train of suggestions which could 
scarcely fail of fixing the suspicion on 
some other person. 

o 6 



Montaltus found the wretched Henry 
St. Florentin absorbed in reflections on 
all that had passed. Henry, who had 
not done any thing that could deserve 
the malice Of any, could not bear the 
thought that there were people near 
him who hated him sufficiently to wish 
him ill, and the contemplation was 
most bitter to one who was utterly in* 
capable himself of such infamous con* 
duct. 

Montaltus could not help trembling 
at the presence of the injured Henry, 
his sense of guilt took alarm again at 
the alteration in the countenance of St. 
Florentin, which he fancied bore all 
the marks of resentment and anger to- 
wards him ; he feared that he had now 
discovered who was the author of the 
fabricated letter, and repented, on the 
score of his own dread of danger and 
disgrace, that he had used the expe- 
dient; he was, however, presently re- 
lieved from those horrors of a guilty 
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mind, alive to every, even remote in- 
cident that may lead to detection. 

The generous St. Florentin, on the 
other hand, perceiving the agitation of 
mind under which Montaltus laboured, 
ascribed it immediately to a noble mo- 
tive, and instantly endeavoured to dis- 
pell it, by inviting him to sit down, 
with his usual air of frankness and af- 

* a 

fection. 

There is not any human being more 
insolent than he who imagines himself 
sate and secure m his villany, and who 
has succeeded in his artifices. Mon- 
taltus now re-assumed his consequence, 
and his mind, active in mischief, be- 
came instantly furnished with ’a suc- 
cession of plots to complete the ruin of 
his friend, aud that he might be able 
to occupy his attention sufficiently to 
prevent anyprudent and prompt mea- 
sures being adopted, to discover the 
assassin of his reputation, he invited 
him to go to his lodgings, to take* some 



refreshment, to which Henry, who, on 
his side, wished to divert his mind from 
too great a pressure of thought, and to 
relieve it, in some measure, by reposing 
confidence in a friend, readily consent- 
ed: indeed there was net any body 
who could stand more in need of some 
adviser, to whom he might explain him* 
self without restraint or reserve. 

The countenance of the wretch Mon* 
taltos brightened with joy when St. 
Florentin accepted his invitation, which 
might have been easily mistaken, by 
tbe unsuspicious, for real affection and 
regard : it was, however, nothing more 
than 'a gleam of malicious joy, at the 
mere thought of the opportunity which 
it would afford him of drawing off 
Henry from a contemplation that might 
be dangerous to the success of the 
plans wbick be had newly engendered 
in his mind. 

Among the comrades of Montaltus, 
there was one for whom he had .the 
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same inveterate hatred that he had for 
Henry St. Florentin, he was an officer 
named Signior de Sabro, and who pos- 
sessed nearly as black a heart as Mon- 
taltus himself; it was his courage which 
was the only good quality that be pos- 
sessed, that made bun hateful to the 
base and cowardly Montaltus. The 
Signor de Sabro st6od in his way, and 
was formidable to him on every occa- 
sion. The Signior was the proudest of 
human beings, elated with his superior 
skill jn arms, and the success which lie 
had had in hisgallautries with the beau- 
ties of Italy, and in love with his own 
person, which was handsome and well 
formed, he never submitted to any rival, 
and almost bore away to himself every 
triumph of gallantry, a circumstance 
which only served to increase the hatred 
of Montaltus, who, though ill shaped 
and of a forbidding countenance was 
possessed of the most ridiculous vanity. 

The superiority of the Signior Sabro 
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in arms over his confederates occasioned 

r 

him but too frequently to adopt an in- 
solent tone, and to plume himself over 
the rest of his Ca* aliers ; for such was 
his skill, address, and personal courage, 
that there were but very few who would 
contend with him, those who had the 
hardihood to do so, had fallen, or had 
been compelled to beg their lives at his 
hands. 

Such was the character on whom 
Montaltus wished the suspicions of 
Henry St. Florentin to alight, and cir* 
cuinstances were but too favorable to 
his design ; for the Signior di Sabro 
had already entertained a tacit enmity 
against Henry, who he fancied to be a 
rival in the favour of the Lady Made- 
lina, and who had, before bis arrival, 
showed a preference for that Cavalier ; 
and, indeed, until the arrival of St. 
Florentin at the Castle, he had conti- 
nued so, when her conduct towards him 
had entirely changed ; Henry, however, 
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had been se insensible, both to the lady 
and to the jealousy of the Signior di 
Sabro, that he had not even discovered 
its existence, nor had the Signior found, 
as yet, any opportunity of coming to 
an open rupture with him. Montaltus, 
however, was not ignorant of the dis- 
positions of that Cavalier towards 
Henry, and gave himSelf great credit 
for having laid a plot which, in its com- 
pletion, would most probably rid him 
of one, if not of both his rivals*, by 
bringiAg them to a personal combat 
in arms ; indeed, so certain was he of 
the event, that he actually wrote to the 
Count Montorio, who, in consequence 
of the intelligence, set out immediately 
for Ripalta. 

Unhappily for themselves there are 
many who, like the wretched Montal- 
tus, imagine malignity and mischief 
to be really skill, and judgment, a fatal 
error, which arises from viewing the 
success of artifice, without considering 
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that success is often the most fatal event 
that could happen for their views, and 
frequently produces the result they 
most dread. How many fall a sacri- 
fice to their successes, and even suffer 
from the accomplishment of their own 
desires ? Vice is a tree that may blos- 
som, but seldom bears, and if it does, 
the fruit is poison ; true advantage re- 
sults from labour, or from the genius 
of the wise and good. 

Ptfring the time of their repast the 
artful Montaltus took an opportunity 
of adressir.g the Count, “ My dear 
Henry/’ said he, “ you seem very 
thoughtful to day; 1 hope that there has 
not any thing disagreeable occurred.” 
“ 1 do not know, my brother,” re- 
plied St. Florentine “ whether 1 ought 
to communicate the cause of my unea- 
siness to you, as it would only, my 
dear Montaltus, afflict you as severely 
as it does myself; but as your kind 
anxiety for my health and happiness 
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has made you discover an alteration 
in <ny looks, I will not attempt to 
conceal my uneasiness any longer from 
my friend. “ Read this !” cried Henry, 
putting the anonymous letter into his 
hand, “ and judge for yourself ; it was 
given me by the Count di Molina, who 
sent for me expressly on the occasion ; 
1 have endeavoured, in vain, to conjee* 
tnre who was the author of so diaboli- 
cal a paper.” “ Ah*! my dear,” re- 
turned the wretch Montaltus, you 
believe 1 see all the world to be like 
yourself and are above supposing any 
body capable of so wieked an action ; 
but 1 think, St. Florentin, that. I know 
this hand writing, and am a little sur- 
prised that it has not struck you as well 
as myself, although disguised ; but can 
you be ignorant who it is you havesup- 
planted io tbe favour of the Lady Ma- 
del in a, since your arrival at Ripalta ? 
you do not seem conscious that you 
Jiave rivals who hate you for being 
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favoured with the esteem of the Coun- 
tess di Simonetta, of whose character 
they speak.” Henry did not per- 
mit Montaltus to finish his period. 
“ Dare they!” said he, “ to utter a 
syllable against the best of human 
beings ; I entreat you, piy dear Mon- 
taltus, not to let me remain in suspense 
any longer as to iVho the person is you 
think my rival, nor ignorant as to what 
he has presumed to say of the Lady 
di Simonetta.” “ I assure you, bro- 
ther,” replied Montaltus, “ that I 
never heard any thing myself, and I 
should be sorry to impeach the charac- 
ter of any of our Cavaliers ; and, above 
all, to lead you into a quarrel with any 
one who seeks, perhaps, the opportu- 
nity — it is possible that I may be mis- 
taken; judge, however, for yourself; 
compare the hand writing of this letter 
and this paper,” which last was a 
note that Montaltus had received from 
the Signior di Sabro, with an invite 
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tion to accompany him to a notorious 
gaming-house, and indeed there was 
not any thing that could have served 
him better, at the instant,, as it was 
from that very note that he had fabri- 
cated the anonymous letter. “ They, 
seem,” continued Montaltus, “ to be 
the same hand writing.” 

While . Henry St. * ^lorentin was en- 
gaged. in a close examination of the 
letter and note, Montaltus continued 
speaking. “ 1 never heard,” said he, 
“ the,Signior di Sabro speak of you, 
except on the subject of the Lady Ma- 
delina, of whose indifference he once 
complained, and added that it wa*s you 
who, by your arts, had supplanted him 
in her favour.” “ It is not,” said he, 
“ the loss of her person that 1 regret, 
or that 1 have reason to envy him; she 
is an artful woman, who certainly pos- 
sesses soine y personal charms, but her 
great merit is her fortune/’ “ 1 hope,” 
added Montaltus, endeavouring* to get 
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back the Signior <K Sabip’s letter, 
“ that the epistle is not signed, or that 
yea have wet see* the signature of your 
enemy; give it me back I entreat you.” 
“ I do net wish to retain it,” said 
Henry, returning it to him, “ 1 flatter 
myself, however, that you have not 
been to this infamous gaming-house.” 
“ No, certainly not,” returned Mon* 
taltus, “ yon know that these are places 
of strife and contusion, where the most 
circumspect stranger would lose his 
money, and you are sensible that I 
have not any to spare.” “ If you are in 
want, my dear Montaltus,” replied 
Henry, promptly, “ here is the key of 
my chest, go to tny lodging and take 
whatever you may have occasion for, 
it is entirely at your service. Mon* 
taltus, however, declined his offer of 
kindness, as he had other business on 
bond, and Henry was about to take his 
leave, when Montaltus pre rented him, 
and begged he would allow hiai to go 
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with him ; . Henry returned his thanks 
to Montaltus ; but, to prevent his fol- 
lowing him and his interference, re- 
quested that he would call for him to 
discharge a small debt which he owed 
in the town ; Montaltus did not want 
much persuasion, for although he was 
delighted at seeing that the business 
would bfi brought to* a serious con- 
clusion, yet he had no objection to be 
absent from a rencontre which he saw 
would terminate fatally. 

Heitry St. Florentin went imme- 
diately to seek his adversary, who was 
accustomed to rise late, and found, him 
at home. — “ I am come, Cavalier,”— 
said he, in a firm tone, “ to demand 
the cause of the ingenious slanders 
which you have fabricated against me, 
and of your having spoken slightly of 
a lady, whose name 1 will never suffer 
any one to mention without respect.” 
“ It is mighty well Cavalier, Adonis V * 
returned the Signior di Sabro, with a 
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smile of contempt: go on, sir, what 
more have you to say? — I have not 
finished breakfast, and can listen to 
you with. patience.’ ’ , 1 am glad of 

it,” answered Henry, “ and as you pro- 
fess to be a distinguished favourite of 
Venus , 1 should be glad of an opportu- 
nity of trying whether you are equally 
a favourite of fllars” “ Very enter- 
taining, upon my word,” returned the 
Signior, •“ and pray what arms would 
you prefer in this affair ?” “ It is im- 

material to me,” answered Henry, 
“ what time will you be ready ?” “Do 
not be in such haste,” returned the 
Signior di Sabro ; “ but tell me is it 
your sword which is to settle the busi- 
ness ?” “ The reputation, sir,” re- 

turned Henry, “ which you have ac- 
quired in the science carries with it so 
little of terror to me, that 1 have 
brought mine, purposely, in my hand.” 
“ Mine,” said di Sabro, “ is not in 
such a violent hurry, but will attend 
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you presently.*’ With these words he 
called his servant: — “ Hugo,” cried he, 
“ this Cavalier will take me a walk 
with him, I do not know exactly when 
I shall return.” 

The Signior di Sabro, who valued 
himself on his skill, having been but too 
often successful, did not hesitate a mo- 
ment to accompany ‘Henry behind the 
walls of the citadel, which was but a 
small distance from theModging. 

The miscreant Montaltus had fol- 
lowed, Henry at a distance, and watched 
in the street where the Signior resided, 
to observe the event, and was delighted 
with the success of his plot when he 
saw them come out together ; Montal- 
tus still followed, and having found a 
situation where he could view the com- 
bat without being seen, he remained at 
that spot with his servant Picardo, who 
he had called for in his way. 


11. 


u 
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CHAP. XIV. 

The Rencontre. — The skill of Signior 
di Sabro— Henry St. Florentin—The 
Stranger Friend. 

The Signior di Sabro, in the pride of 
heart, had made but an ill estimate of 
the skill and courage of St. Florentin 
whose unassuming demeanour and gen- 
tleness of carriage had made many be- 
lieve that he was incapable of the har- 
dihood of single combat ; Sabro had, 
it is true, to engage with an adversary 
whose least virtue was courage, for 
Henry was ever unwilling to bring his 
power into action. He was generous 
and humane, and full of awe and ve- 
neration for his holy religion ; yet his 
humanity did not prevent him from 
recourse to arms, like any other knight, 



when his •honour 'was concerned, or 
where the honour of those he loved and 
esteemed was at stake ; he had never 
had cause to reproach himself with the 
name of aggressor ; and' what animated 
him to the present rencontre was the 
injury which he believed had been done 
to the chaste reputation of the amiable 
Countess dli Simonetta. 

Arrived at the spot v^hich fyad been 
selected, the Cavaliers, animated with 
equal confidence of success, did not he- 
sitate ad instant to cross their swords, 
each of them seemed to wait the at- 
tack of the other. Henry, who was 
cool as he was brave, parried success- 
fully several violent thrusts made by 
the proud impetuosity of his adversary* 
who seemed to disdain to use much 
.science. The Signior was, however, 
astonished at the coolness of St. Flo- 
rentin, and began to think that he bad 
undervalued both his skill and courvge ; 
yet, however, he did not donbt his own 
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superiority, and changed >his mode of 
attack, and retreated to draw Henry 
off his guard; he used, however, all 
the efforts of his art in vain. Henry 
had profited by the lessons of one of 
the most complete masters of the ra- 
pier at Milan, a native of France, and 
was invincible. At length, the Signior, 
grown furious with the play* which St. 
Florentin had shewed him, made a vio- 
lent lunge, which occasioned him to 
lose his guard, when immediately St. 
Florentin struck his sword otft of his 
hand to a considerable distance, in- 
tantly dropping the point of his own 
to give time to his adversary to recover 
himself. 

The confidence which Henry St. Flo- 
rentin had displayed in the combat; 
his vigorous resistance and attack, al- 
together confounded the pride of the 
Signior, and opened his eyes to a grea- 
ter ganger than he had expected from 
so young a cavalier ; be was, however. 
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mean enough, when he had gained his 
sword, to renew the combat ; his assu- 
rance, nevertheless, had forsaken him, 
and it was now too late for him to hope 
success ; it was easy for Henry to pro- 
fit by his embarrassment, and his life 
was several times in his power; it was 

not, however, in Henrv’s nature to take 

• * 

that forfeiture, he sought rather to 
triumph destitute of the effusion of 
blood. The almost exliausted*di Sabro 
could now scarcely keep his gtiard ; 
Henry* saw his weakness, and made a 
feint as seeming to yield to a desperate 
charge, but his antagonist woul<| not 
venture another assault, and ke.pt re- 
treating from the sword of St. Floren- 
tin ; at length llenry, a second time, 
disarmed the Signior, who, frantic with 
rage, again flew to his sword; but the 
opportunity of regaining, it was denied* 
him, a stranger, unobserved by .the 
Cavaliers stept forward — It was the 
Stranger in the Red Mantle , who, with 

ii 3 
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a determined air, placed his foot ot> 
the fallen sword and broke it into pieces, 
exclaiming to the Signior di Sabro - 
“ Forbear, and in honour yield to St* 
Florentin with which words the 
stranger walked away with hasty steps, 
and Henry St. Florentin, turning to the 
Signior di Sabro, said, “ Revenge, Sig- 
nior, has no charms for me ; the honor 
of a virtuous woman, whose fair fame 
you have attempted to sully with the 
breath of scandal, was the first motive 
of my challenge, promise to repair the 
injury which you have done before 
those t in whose presence you uttered 
the slander, and disavow the story de- 
tailed in your letter to the Count di 
Molina.” Henry St. Florentin would 
have appealed to the stranger on this 
subject, but he had taken to the thick-* 
est part of the wood and was out of 
sight ; as, however, the aspersions pre- 
tended to have been made on the cha- 
racter of the Countess di Simone tta, 
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originate*) in the fertile imagination of 
the«monster Montaltus only, and as the 
letter to the Count di Molina had not 
been sent by the Signior, it was easy for 
him to answer both charges on the spot. 
“ I am at a loss,” said he, “ Count 
Henry, to guess what you can possibly 
mean, and 1 hope that you have not 
given mb all this trouble for nothing ; 
in the first place, tell me what woman 
of virtue I have defamed ! of whom do 
you speak ? “ Of the Countess* di Si- 

monetta,” replied Henry. “ If it be 
so,” answered the Signior, “ you may 
be satisfied, as I never had the ^honour 
of knowing tire lady, nor ever heard of 
her except from your friend and rela* 
tive Montaltus, so that I am ready to 
clear her reputation in any place and 
at any time, if you can find the per- 
sons before whom I uttered the slander, 
who do not exist on this hemisphere, 
and as for any letter to the Count di 
Molina, l never gave myself the trouble 
tf 5 
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to write more than three lines, at a lime 
in my life. The proofs which you have 
given me of vour courage, and of a 
skill almost equal to my own, and 
which gave you a chance of prevailing 
even against myself, compells me to 
give you this satisfaction, and makes 
me desirous of your friendship : but I 
must beg, Count, "that, in future, you 
never take me from my breakfast on 
such a fool's errand again.” This con- 
descension was more than St. Florentin 
had expected, and with the nt'inost 
frankness he immediately offered the 
Signor, his hand, and they walked to- 
gether towards the city, as if nothing 
■had happened. The Siguior, however, 
in the assault had received a wound in 
the sword arm of little consequence, 
but which he was obliged to tie up 
with his handkerchief to prevent an ef- 
fusion of blood. 

Montaltus was far from expecting 
the result of the rencontre,; he conkL 



not conjecture tv ho was the mysterious 
Stranger <vho had interfered ; but his 
imagination was quickly at work how 
to turn even that circumstance to his 
advantage, and the first thing which he 
did was to plot with his servile atten- 
dant, that the Stranger was an assassin 
hired by Henry St. Florentin to mur- 
der the ' Signior, apd that he would 
have profited by the* circumstance of 
his dropping his swqrd, to ran him 
through the body, if Ficardo, the ser- 
vant of Montaltus, had not suddenly 
come to the spot, when the assassin 
fled. To make sure of his accomplice, 
Montaltus gave money to his servant 
Picardo, with promises of further re- 
coin pence if the story could be esta- 
blished. 

The ingenious icport circulated so 
rapidly, that it soon reached the ears of 
the Count di Molina, in whose miad 
the fabricated letter had made a deep, 
impression, and contributed, in # a great 
it 5 
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measure, to produce the consequences 
desired by the base Montaltus*. 

Until this time Montaltus had been 
able to keep behind the curtain, to 
Work his horrible machinary, he had 
now, however, some apprehensions that 
a mutual explanation of the parties 
themselves, might lay open the whole 
of the plot ; he determined, at length, 
to agitate new mischief, while his ser- 
vant, Picardo, should be engaged in a 
business of equally diabolical contri- 
vance. 

Montaltus called, as soon as he pos- 
sibly could, on the Signior de Sabro, 
who he found at home, sufficiently 
disconcerted at the disgrace which he 
had experienced in the morning, but 
which he could have no idea had been 
already published abroad. 

Montaltus accosted the Signior in an 
easy friendly manner, and began the 
conversation by saying, that he was ex- 
tremely sorry to hear the reports which 
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were in circulation, which he took care 
to detail as had been agreed between 
him and Picardo, adding, “ that he 
hoped, for the honor of his.brother, the 
latter part, relative to an attempt at 
assassination, was not true, and that no 
third person had made his appearance, 
as it had been propagated.” Although 
this wqs the first *instant that such a 
thought had entered into the mind of 
the Signior, it was a circumstance too 
flattering to his vanity for him ^o aban- 
don^ and be was base enough to make a 
ready use of the falsehood. The ap- 
pearance of the Stranger muffled in a 
Red Mantle, his breaking , his* sword, 
and the circumstances alltogetlier might 
have occasioned any person, looking on, 
much doubt and perplexity, and might 
have been taken for the attack of two 
assassins on one individual. 

The Signior de Sabro indulged the 
idea’that such a turn had been given to 
the affair, as would entirely • save hi* 

h 6 
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reputation for courage and skill in ihe 
use of the rapier, for which he had been 
'extolled, and he was mean enough -to 
entertain the. cruel lie against the honor 
of the brave St. Florentin. 

Montaltus continued— “ As the bro* 

ther of the accused, it is necessary that 

1 should advise with you. The greater 

part of the Cavalier's -of the garrison 

were "with the Count di Molina, when 

the news of the fencontre arrived. 1 

am much concerned to -state that by 

some fatal chance, my servant was.by, 

and near enough to witness the whole 

-sfffa’rr: there Was, Signior, 'doubtless 
<1 

stone plan to destroy yon, and an as$a$~ 
sin employed: would to heaven that 
Picardo had told me the circumstance 
before heiiad spread the story among 
his comrades, I might then have con- 
sulted with you how to have -saved a 
brother from ruin. 1 do not, Signior, 
wish to press you to pnswer any ques- 
tions in this unfortunate affair, for 4 
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dread what must be your answer : no, I 
wi|| remain ignorant of particulars un- 
til the first impulse of your resentment 
may be subsided ; yet if 1* might ask 
you to say as little as possible of the 
affair at present, 1 would entreat that 
much from your lenity. 

It was with such an air of candour 
and regard for the honor of the Signior 
di Sabro, and the safety of his brother, 
that Montaitus untreated the silence of 
the Signior, for the present, on the sub- 
ject fif the rencontre, that he affected 
to yield « ready compliance ; indeed 
the Signior who, though not so com- 
pletely depraved as Montaitus, felta 
considerable degree of pleasure at the 
thought of being amply revenged -for 
the humiliation which he had .expe- 
rienced, and that to be effected by his 
merely remaining silent on the subject, 
if called on — “ There is no doubt, Sir," 
said the Signor di Sabro, with a 
haughty air, “ but there waS some- 
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where a design to destroy me, and, as I 
am wounded, it is my intention to keep, 
my chamber tor a few days, and if any 
measures should, in the mean time, be 
taken against your brother, on account 
of an attempt at assassination, you may 
rely on my honor, that l will rather 
discountenance the probability of such 
a base expedient having been intended 
by him, than yield to> the suggestion ; 
nevertheless it will not be in my power 
to draw a veil over the truth, as your 
servant, Picardo, was a spectator qf the 
affair, and is entirely disinterested.” 

Montaltus thanked the Signior di Sa- 
bro> for his kindness to his brother, but 
at the same time observed “ that, .unless 
be should be able to clear up who the 
Stranger was, who had immediately 
absconded, after having broken the 
Signior’s swoid, he should never ac- 
knowledge him for a relation. It is 
doubtless.” said he, “ a mysterious af- 
fair, arfd 1 am afraid, Signior, that your 
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life would have been lost, if. the as- 
sassin had not noticed the approach of 
my servant. 

Montaltus now made himself secure 
from the. conversation which he had had 
with the Signior de Sabro, that he 
would be discreet and silent on the 
subject of the rencontre and keep in 
doors for some tim'e.. 



CHAP. XV. 


The advice of Enemies never to be taken. 


Montaltus had no sooner left the Sig- 
nior than he hashed to the .Count 
Montorio, who had just arrived at Ri- 
palta, seasonably "enough to assist in 
the treachery of his son. Moutaltus 
related circumstantially all that had 

• r 

passed, and proposed that they should 
immediately pay their visit to the 
‘Count St. Florentin, which, however, 
was delayed ‘by Montorio’s entering 
into a detail of the visit which he had 
just paid the Count (ft Molina. “ It 
was,” said he, “ from him that I learn- 
ed the success of your plans ; but 
thought it best to observe a profound 
silence.: the Count, however, told me 
*that he had thought it kwsduty to issue 
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an order that Henry might he put under 
an arrest; that in consequence, however 
of the regard which he had once enter- 
tained for that young man, and the 
respect which he had for his relatives, 
he had taken care that the order should 
not be put in force for a day or two, 
and that it was my duty, as his nearest 
relative,* to apprise him of his danger 
and to advise him for the best.” 

“ it was impossible,” continued Mon- 
torio, “ to misinterpret the kind views 
of th£ Count Molina, and as it answers 
exactly our purpose, with regard to 
Henry, let us go immediately to, him ; 
alarm his iniud with the sense of dan- 
ger and disgrace, and prevail on him 
to acoorapany us immediately to my 
castle, at llivotelo, for it is most likely 
if he remains here, he will be able to 
justify himself. Flight, on the other 
hand, .will complete his ruin, and fix 
on him, at once, the guilt and infamy 
of which/ he is accused.” 
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The Count Montorio and his son, 
Montaltus, found Henry in the most 
distressful situation ; abandoned, as it 
were, by every friend, and in au atti- 
tude of melancholy contemplation, he 
was insensible of their introduction 
into his room, absorbed, as he was, in 
reflections on the extraordinary events 
of the morning', 'although he was far 
from suspecting the extent of the mis- 
chief, and' the dreadful reverse he was 
about to experience in his fortunes, and 
which had been accomplished thiough 
the malice of his enemies. 

As soon as Henry St. Florentin heard 
the names of Montorio and Montaltus, 
he arose, and advanced to shake hands 
with the Count Montorio, in whose 
face be looked with such an expression 
of sadness, that it would almost have 
deterred the most hardened miscreant 
from the perpetration of his design. 
The Count, however, only affected to 
be quite out of breath with some ipt' 



portant. affair, in which he felt the 
most lively interest on Henry’s account, 
“ My dear St. Florentine’ said he, 
“* you are lost if you do not instantly 
qoit this place. 1 am just come from 
the Count di Molina : you are accused 
before him and the whole citadel with 
having planned the assassination, of the 
Signior* di Sabro, ffnd there are wit- 
nesses ready t,o appear against you : 1 
have seen the warrant far your arrest, 
and the friendly intimation given me. by* 
the Count di Molina, that it would not 
be put in force before to-morrow, was 
doubtless from the best of motives. I 
have certainly no doubt in my own 
mind, but that there must be some 
mistake in the affair, and that you are 
innocent, but the immediate danger is 
great, and you would be guilty of the 
highest act of imprudence if you -do 
not, .for a season at least, seek a refuge 
that you may gain sufficient, time to 
take the necessary steps for your justi- 
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tl eat ion. Our regard for you, my dear 
Henry, determined us not to lose a mo- 
ment in giving you this information 
and to offer you an asylum at an old 
castle, which has been for more than 
two centuries in the family, and is si- 
tuated in a retired part of the Veronese 
territory ; no one will ever suspect that 
you are there, and you maj then write 
to the Count di Molina *a statement of 
the whole affair, previous to your re- 
turn to Milan, to defend the infamous 
charges brought against you respecting 
the attempt at the assassination of the 
Signor di Sabro. 

Henry' St. Florentin, in the instant, 
revolted against so foul and unjust an 
accusation, -but much more against the 
proposal for him to fly from justice, at 
a moment when his presence was neces- 
sary to justify his conduct, and when 
his absence would be a confirmation of 
his guilt. It was, however, easy for 
the wretch Montaltus to remove every 
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objection in a mind that was innocent 
and free from suspicion ; be observed, 
with an appearance of the utmost can- 
dour, “ that, without doubt, the ab- 
sence of a few days would be sufficient 
for his justification ; but that, if he 
persisted in remaining in Ripalta, he 
would be arrested as a criminal, which 
was alone a sufficient humiliation ; arid 
that if he was, once thrown into prison, 
he would be deprived of the proofs ne- 
cessary to his complete acquittal. That 
thq charge could only have been sup- 
ported by some dangerous and power- 
ful enemy, as was plain from the cir- 
cumstance of the fabricated letter ; and 
that if the trial took place immediately 
they would produce witnesses against 
him, whom he could only oppose his 
own declarations of innocence, which 
would not be admitted, and that if* he 
would absent himself a short time, his 
friends would be active in finding out 
some clue to the detection of *hisadver- 
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saries/* The artful Montaltus entreat- 
ed thutyif lie would not take some ne- 
cessary precautions in the business, for 
his own sake,' he ought not to refuse to 
do it for the sake of his friends ; and 
■who were as much interested in his 
honor as himself, and being his rela- 
tives, implicated in the disgrace. — 
“ What,” cried Montaltus, “ will the 
Lady di Simonetta suffer^- when she 
hears that you are confined as a Culprit ; 
what will become of her ? 1 believe 
that you love her ; 1 am persuaded that 
her affections are fixed on you. If you 
will not, therefore, take the steps tor 
my sake,, take them for hers ; and pre- 
serve, at once, your safety and your 
honor.” 

The unhappy St. Florentin could not 
withstand the force of the last appeal; 
hut, overpowered by the -per suasions ^of 
the cruel Montaltus, his reason became 
silenced, and he suffered himself to-be 
led to a carriage Which 'was in waiting 
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purposely to assist the designs Of his 
enemies. 

The Count Montorio travelled day 
and night, that he might reach the cas<- 
tie of Montello, as he pretended, be- 
fore any orders could be issued to pre- 
vent Henry leaving the province ; and 
during the journey, both him and 
Montaltus endeavoured to amuse their 
victim, by the n^ost pleasing and atten- 
tive language, and assurances that he 
would be able to return to thebitadel 
at Ripalta, in a very few days. 

Montaltus returned to Ripalta for the 
purpose, as he pretended, of learning 
all the news he could on Henry’s sub- 
ject, and of making faithful reports to 
him of every circumstance : but the 
truth was, he returned thither that he 
might devise more mischief, and write 
to the Count Montorio, the progress 
which he made in his operations. 

During this interval, the Count di 
Molina, who had been deceived* by the 
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reports against Henry, gave the order 
for his arrest, and was partly convinced 
of his guilt, when he was told that he 
could not *be found. A reward was, 
therefore, issued for his apprehension, 
and a dispatch was sent to the Court of 
Prince Charles, for instructions on the 
subject. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

Montaltus and the Marchesina Amphi - 
lisia prevail on the Prince Charles to 
order a Court of Enquiry into the 
conduct of Henry. 

\Vhii.e Henry St. Florentin'was in the 
care of the most inveterate of his ene- 
mies*, his regiment, according to orders 
which had been received from the state 
of Milan, prepared to march to Spccata, 
a place within a few miles of the Mar- 
quis di Simonetta. 

The Count Montorio was no sooner 
made acquainted with this movement, 
than he determined to return to the 
palace di Simonetta, that he might be 
near his son Montaltus, for the prose- 
cution of their future plans, and hav- 
ing received a dispatch from him with 
VOL. u. i 
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the news of the removal of the regiment, 
he persuaded Henry to remain at the 
castle until their return, and left with 
him a domestic who was in all their 
schemes, and who was to be a spy over 
his actions. 

Montaltus, among other news, had 
written that the cavaliers were not at 
all satisfied with the evidence produced 
against Henry, and that all the plans 
of the Co'unt Montorio and himself 
would have failed, if they had not suc- 
ceeded in persuading Henry to .have 
fled from Ripalta ; that now no doubt 
remained of his guilt, and that he ab- 
sconded to escape the punishment, which 
he had deserved. The Count di IVfo- 
lina had thought it advisable to call a 
council, and no friends appearing for 
Henry, the accusation seemed fully es- 
tablished. “ The affected silence of the 
'Signior di Sabro,” continued Montal- 
tus, in his dispatch, “ who was interro- 
gated in his apartment, added weight 
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to the charge, as his conduct was consi- 
dered brave and humane ; such" con- 
tinued Montaltus, “ is the present state 
of affairs, we have only to guard against 
the possibility of any letter arriving at 
this place from St. Florentin." But of 
thatMontorio had taken good care, as 
the‘domiltic he had left, had strict or- 
ders, add liberal rewards, to intercept 
every dispatch, 'and send them to Mon- 
tori o himself. 

The Count Montorio and his son Mon- 
tal£p having succeeded so far, had not 
only to appear unconscious of any thing 
like self reproach, but had to affect a 
deep sensibility at the unworthy con- 
duct of so near a relative. They had 
now arrived at the point they aimed at } 
and made sure of the great secret re- 
maining undivulged : there was only 
one person who could betray them, the 
domestic of Montaltus, and him they 
did not fear ; as, besides the ( money 
which they had already given him, they 

i 2 
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granted him a yearly sum, butat their 
pleasure, and which could be re called /it 
any time ; they had not, therefore, the 
least doubt of his discretion and fidelity; 
they also flattered themselves that the 
Signior di Sabro would never undertake, 
the justification of Henry, as on the 
secret depended his own reputation as a 
cavalier. The minds of both Montoriq 
and his son were, therefore, set at ease, 
and the Count had only to improve his 
plot, for gaining the entire confidence of 
the Marquis di Simonetta, and t£in- 
duce him to compel his daughter to the 
marriage with the Prince Vicentio, who 
continued to write to her in terms of 
the greatest adulation, and with the as* 
sistance of Montaltus, to acquire an 
ascendance and gain an interest in her 
mind, by the most finished affectation 
of virtue and devotion. 

In the mean time the anger of the 
Count di Molina, who was a good tem- 
pered loan, abated considerably to- 
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wards Henry, and disbelieving, in his 
own mind, with the rest of the officers, 
the story of the attempt at assassination, 
he would have entirely suppressed his 
resentment, and did so, to the extent of 
giving up all idea of making that cir- 
cumstance a serious charge ; he could 
not, however, prevent an inquiry into 
the fact of Henry’s ’having abandoned 
his duty, at a titne too, when they ex- 
pected an attack from the French, who 
had entered the adjoining provinces. 

The Count Montorio, however, who 
bad the marriage of the Prince Vicentio 
with the object of Henry’s regard, in 
view, was determined to destroy utterly 
the character and hopes of St. Floren- 
tin; he wrote, therefore, to Prince 
Charles a narrative of the whole affair, 
pretending that he wished an inquiry 
for the purpose of vindicating his rela- 
tive, Henry, from the foul charge made 
openly against him, at the same time 
suppressing the fact, that the servant of 

i 3 
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the infamous Montaltus was r the only 
evidence to be produced against him'. 

The Prince Charles, on receipt of the 
dispatch, conferred with the Marche- 
sina Amphilisia on the subject, who 
immediately saw the project, and ad- 
vised the Prince to command the Count 
Molina to call a council of inquiry ; 
she hated St. Florentin in her heart, as 
his manners werejoo pure for the sen- 
sualites she indulged, and she calcu- 
lated, therefore, that he could never be 
of service to her ; but that, if he gained 
an influence in the Count of Milan* it 
might produce a reform in the manners, 
fatal to* the gallantries of herself and 
her train. The Prince stated some ob- 
jections to such a public tribunal on 
the score of the improbability of the 
charge against a Cavalier of Henry's 
character ; but the Marchioness, in a 
light, but artful way, hinted that the 
Count St. Florentin had an intrigue 
with Victoria and Laurenta di Volturna. 
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after which he might be suspected of 
bfcing capable of any thing, which last 
insinuation served the double purpose of 
poisoning the mind of the Prince against 
the Lady Laurenta, of whose influence 
she was a little jealous, although, to 
the Lady's face, she always pretended 
affection and kindness ; such is the de- 
ceit of* women of* depraved habits; 
they detest each other, and the absence 
of any one of them is the'signal for a 
general and cruel censure ; let that one, 
however, enter the room, and she is im- 
mediately caressed by, perhaps, her 
greatest enemy and slanderer* There 
is not any sincerity among the wick-' 
ed, except in their malice, and that is 
too much concealed to be sufficiently 
guarded against. 

The Prince wrote a dispatch the next 
day to the Count di Molina, to call the 
Court of Inquiry, and sent, at the same 
time, a letter to Montorio, full of ex- 
pressions of concern for all that had 
happened. 

i 4 
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CHAP. XVII. 

The Council.— Sentence about to be pro- 
nounced. — The appearance of the 
Stranger Friend. 

The Count di Molina, on receipt of the 
dispatch from the Prince* 'Charles, sum- 
moned a council of all the officers of 
the Fortress of Ripalta, to consider of 
the' conduct of the Count St. Florentin, 
and to come to a decision respecting 
him, as jtheir allegiance to the Prince 
and the Sjtate of Milan might demand. 
The Count Montaltus and his infamous 
domestic, Picardo, were also summoned 
as witnesses. 

On the day appointed the council 
met in the audience-chamber, and the 
Duke di Montferrand, attended by se- 
veral commanders, arrived to take his 
place as president. 
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The story of the attempted assassina- 
tion had made considerable noise at 
Ripalta, so that the Castle was crouded 
by a number of persons who had gained 
admittance to hear the charges pro- 
duced against the unfortunate Henry 
St. Florentine who was generally be- 
loved. Many distipguished ladies, of 
the adjoining States, ere also present, 
and the Princess di £ talma took her 
seat on the bench next to 'the Duke 
of Montferrand, while her lovely and 
expressive countenance pictured all that 
could be imagined, of anxiety, hope, 
pity,' ajjd humanity. 

. The council having taken their seats, 
a herald summoned the Count St. Flo- 
rentin, three times, to appear, to an- 
swer to the charges against him ; the 
unhappy St. Florentin, who was igno- 
rant of all that was passing agains*t 
him, from his having had every dis- 
patch of consequence intercepted, was 
absent ; nor did any friendly Cavalier 

I 5 
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appear for lum, to refute the accusa- 
tion which was read aloud. 

The Duke di Montferrand, after the 
charges had been made, addressed the 
Council, telling them, as the Count 
was not present to enter on his defence, 
the extent of their deliberations must 
be on the single charge of his having 
abandoned his duty at a time when 
the state demanded Ids services; that 
the witnesses might be examined as to 
the probable cause of his flight, and 
that those circumstances, being ,more 
or less disgraceful, would weigh in their 
minds when sentence was to be pro* 
nounced, and that the states sentenced 
a cavalier to death, who, from cowardice, 
or without sufficient reason, fled from 
his duty. 

The Princess di Stalma, as the Duke 
altered the last words, turned pale, and 
her tine eyes tilled, in an instant, with 
the purest tears of compassion. 

Thd Duke added, looking at the 
Pi -incess di Stalma, as if he had catchcd 



the sentiment from her, that he hoped 
and believed that the Count St. Flo- 
rentin was free from any thing like 
cowardice, and that no friendly dis- 
position to their enemies had occasioned 
his flight. 

The Count Montaltus was the first 
examined, and managed to display so 
much apparent reluctance in giving his 
evidence, and sq much love of truth, 
that the whole council were deceived, 
and began to entertain the most unfa- 
vorable impressions of Henry St. Flo- 
rentin. The Signior di Sabro was not 
examined, but the wicked Picardo was 
next called, and though well instructed 
by his master, was not quite so col- 
lected and composed as might have 
been expected ; he faultered, and his 
story was full of contradictions ; all 
this, however, was considered as the 
effects of timidity and ignorance, and 
it certainly did appear that something 
disgraceful had caused the flight of th® 
Count St, Florentin. 
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The council retired awhile to an ad- 
joining chamber, for the purpose v>f 
deliberating on their sentence, while 
the Cavaliers, who were anxious for the 
fate of their comrade, remained in sus- 
pense as to the event. 

Presently the judge, the Duke di 
Montferrand, entered, and was ascend- 
ing the steps of thereat of justice, when 
the herald, with the souiM of the trum- 
pet, again summoned the Count Henry 
St. Florentin. 

Not any one having answered, <the 
Duke handed a scroll to an officer 
of the Court— it was the decree; the 
officer unrolled it, and was preparing 
to read aloud, when a bustle and noise 
was heard without, and the croud made 
way for a stranger of dignified deport- 
ment, habited in a Red Mantle , partly 
concealing his face. 

The Stranger advanced immediately 
forward, and bowing respectfully to the 
Duke, ascended the steps of the seat of 
justice, and put a scroll in his hand. 
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The Duke cast his eyes on the parch- 
nient, and then, with a look of surprise 
and respect, bowed with homage to the 
Stranger. 

The whole council were in amaze- 
ment at the interruption, and waited 
the issue with impatience, while the 
Stranger, with the same graceful de- 
port m eh t with which he had entered, 
stept back ancTsetirerl. 

The Stranger in the Red tyfantle was 
no sooner gone, than the offifcer pre- 
pared again to read the decree, from 

which he had been prevented during 
the interruption ; he had only, however, 
proclaimed silence, when the Duke 
broke up the Court with these words — 

“ Suspend the sentence of the Count 
St. Florentin!” 

A dispatch was immediately sent, 
by the Duke di Monlferrand, to the 
Prince, which w r as forwarded to the 
Palace of Trezzo. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

The disappointment of Montorio and 
Montaltus — they visit the Marquis di 
Simonetta. — The progress they make. 
The uneasiness of the Marquis res- 
pecting his Son Count Cesar .. — The 
Marquis on the point of '^Marrying his 
Daughter , to the Prince Vicentio. 

Montaltus retired from the Council 
of Inquiry, sick at heart, at the unex- 
pected result of its determinations ; he 
was at a loss, even to form the most dis- 
tant conjectures, who the Stranger 
could be who appeared, at the instant, 
to save the Count St. Florentin ; he was, 
however, convinced, in his own mind, 
that nothing short of the royal com- 
mand could lia'e arrested a decree of 
the Court ; but the more he considered 
the affair^ the more he found himself 
bewildered in amazement : he could 
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not easily believe that the Prince Charles 
had arrested the proceedings, for every 
thing was in contradiction to that sur- 
mise; he knew that the Prince Charles 
had, himself, commanded the council 
to meet, and decide on the conduct of 
Henry. 

Montaltus set out immediately for 
the Pdlace of Builafora, to see his fa- 
father, and \elate the extraordinary 
event which had occurred, to disap- 
point their views ; Montorio, * however, 
c<pild not assist him in unravelling the 
mystery, except that he suggested, that 
, some favourite of the Prince, Charles 
had persuaded him to change, his deter- 
mination. 

The Countess Juliana had suffered 
the greatest distress of mind at the dis- 
graceful tales which had been repeated 
continually in her ears, of the tniscon- 
dupt of Henry ; his silence she could 
no way account for, as the Marquis 
pretended to make it a point of cour- 
tesy never to open her letters, and she 
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had expected that he would have writ* 
ten to her as a friend. She began, there- 
fore, to entertain the most painful ap- 
prehensions, that he had been guilty of 
some of the charges against him, and 
her repose and health suffered from the 
continual dread which hung upon her 
mind. 

The Marquis di'Simonetta, assisted 
by Montorio and j\lontaltus, lost no 
one occasion of degrading Henry St. 
Florentines name before the Countess ; 
he had, nevertheless, a strong advocate 
in her sensible mind and generous heart ; 
she would not suffer her understanding 
to be imposed on, by mere histories, in 
the absence of the person they de- 
famed ; whatever she feared, Henry 
was, in strict justice, innocent, in her 
mind, against all the enemies who de- 
cried him, nor had her father’s opinions 
the weight they would have had if <she 
had found^him directed by that high 
sense of honour, which formerly go- 
verned even his haughty mind, and 
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which slip observed was considerably 
relaxed since his intimacy with .Ylon- 
torio. 

The infamous Montaltu? was unable 
to make the least progress in the favour 
or esteem of the Countess J uliana ; that 
excellent lady had the ,raie talent of 
distinguishing a character, from the ex- 
terior appearance of one, she had early 
detected his hypocrisy, and when he 
spoke of his regard^or virtue, and his 
veneration for religion, she saw, from 
his Jjverted and down-cast eyes, which 
tfare not meet her own, that it was a 
wicked disguise. 

With the Marquis, however, CQnsider- 
able progress was made, by Montoxio 
and Montaltus, to whom he always 
resorted for advice and consolation, 
in every affair of moment or uneasiness. 
The Marquis had now been three yearr$ 
w.ilhojit any intelligence of his son, 
Count Cesar, and began to entertain 
apprehensions that he must Rave pe- 
rished in a galley belonging to thq 
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Italian States, which had been lost with 
a great number of passengers on board. 

The Marquis di Simonetta, in the 
state of mind which he was in, was de- 
pendant, in a great measure, on the com- 
pany of Montorio and Montaltus for 
any dissipation of the gloom which 
hung over him, and which gave them 
the complete ascendancy over his ac- 
tions. 

About this time the Prince Vicentio di 
Gonzago sent a dispatch to the Mar- 
quis ’di Simonetta, at the castle of^Ba^ 
Isfm, intimating his intention of pay- 
ing a visit to the Marquis di Simonetta, 
he also, wrote to Montaltus, requiring 
it of him, to sound the inclinations of 
the Countess Juliana towards him, ac- 
companied by a large present, with the 
promise of an employ of the highest 
consequence, in case he succeeded in 
removing the scruples of the Lady Ju- 
liana. 

This dispatch made a considerable 
Impulse in the mind of Montaltus, 
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ujio became determined immediately to 
achieve the object of the Prince ; he 
consulted, therefore, with, the Count 
Montaltus, and by his advice proceed- 
ed to act on his intructions instantly. 
It was at dinner that he entered into a 
long eulogium.on the Virtues of the 
Prince yicentio, which appeared, how- 
ever, to have s^ little effect on the Lady 
Juliana, 7 that tlie ’Marquis thought it 
necessary to say — “ You heaV, JVladam, 
what the Count Montaltus says of the 
Priflce, and it is the language of all 
niiQ know him S I nave received a dis- 
patch, and 1 may tell you before these 
cavaliers, who are my bosom friends, 
that the royal nuptials are to take place 
immediately. It must give you plea* 
sure to hear the Prince so highly spoken 
of.” “ The commands of my father- 
shall be obeyed,” replied the Countess 
di Simonetta, “ when they forbid my 
espousal with any Prince or Lord, who 
desires the alliance ; but, I hope, {hat 
«iy fSllier will not compel me to a mat- 
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riago with the Prince Vicentio, who 1 
dislike too much ever to accept for a 
husband.’* , The Marquis, as the Lady 
Juliana uttered' her aversion and dis- 
gust, interrupted her by saying— “ I 
know the disgraceful attachment which 
occupies youc thoughts, but you will 
recollect that that unwor thy object is too 
much disgraced ever to venture to re- 
new his sqit ; 1 stall expect that you 
prepare to receive the Prince, not with 
mere ceremony, but with the regards 
due to a man who is to be your frus- 
baiid. 

The 'artful Montaltus pursued the 
subject— I had not any idea,” cried 
he, “ that the Prince Vicentio meant to 
place the Sceptre of Mantua in the 
hands of Lady Juliana — he cannot con- 
fer that honour any where so well.” 

“ 1 shall be happy, Madam,” cried 
Montorio, “ to offer my share of the 
honors and hommage that will be paid 
to the Duchess of Mantua, on her as- 
cension to the dignity.” 
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The Cpuntess di Siinonetta retired as 
soon as possible from the repast her 
mind distrest with the contemplation of 
afn^btful futurity, which threatened to 
destroy her happiness : she hastened to 
the offertory of the castle, and prayed 
devoutly to the Almighty to avert the 
evils whieh surrounded lqbr. 


END OP THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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